

eoanon reconciliation hopes fade 

mblatt calls talks with Christian side impossible 


/ UT (A)’) — Lebanon's lop oppo- 
n spokesman. Druze leader Walid 
ilatt, said on Wednesday that 
emenl with President Amin Ge- 
el's adminisl ration and the right- 
Chrislian Phalange Party on 
pnal reconciliation has become 
ossibJe. 

e 36 -year-old leader accused the Le- 
se army of siding with Christian mili- 
en in violating the ceasefire and 
tiling nationalist civilian areas in the 
if Mountain and ( Beirut's) southern 
vbs. 

Any agreement with Amin Gemayel 
(the Phalangisls has become imposs- 
Junblotl told a news conference in 
iascus. ‘ 1 1 have no hopes left iti conti- 
g the dialogue with the Lebanese ad- 
fstration. ** 

lis seemed to put an end to hopes of 
jirly resumption of reconciliation talks 
mg I Ninon's nine senior- most Mu- 
i and Christian leaders on political, 
iomic und social reforms that could 
the nation's eight- year-old civil war. 
ident Gemayel. since (he break-up of 
talks in Geneva, has been touring 
tern capitals in search of a way 
nd the obstacle presented by the 
| unsigned Lebanese- Israeli troop 
drawal accord. 


Jamayel concluded the tour of the four 
ions that contribute to the 5, 600- man 
liinalional Force two weeks ago. There 
.since been .speculation that the recon- 


ciliation (uiks might be resumed either in 
Switzerland or Saudi Arabia next month. 

“The Nationalist forces will carry on 
their struggle to achieve the aspirations of 
the Lebanese people in regaining indepen- 
dence. freedom and sovereignly," Jun- 
blatt said. 

Although he did not say whether the 
struggle would be carried out by force of 
arms, the statement suggests he might re- 
sume the civil war with his Shi'ite militia 
allies against the army and the Phalangist 
Lebanese forces militia. 

In previous statements after the 26 
September ceasefire halted the latest civil 
war eruption in the Shouf Mountains and 
Beirut's Shi' he suburbs. Junblatt had set 
the end of November, and then the end of 
this year, as the deadline for reconcilia- 
tion. 

He called Wednesday's news confer- 
ence to protest a Lebanese army offensive 
in mostly Muslim West Beirut over the 
weekend to flush out Shi' ile militiamen 
from areas abutting the Sabra and Shatila 
Palestinian refugee camps. 

Police said the three- day fighting left 
60 people dead, most of them civilians 
and militiamen. The government said 
troops rounded up 62 Palestinians and 
other foreigners in (he camps during the 
operation. 

Bombs reported in Sldon 

Meanwhile, six bombs exploded in rapid 
succession in the Israeli- occupied port of 


j Strike closes Eilat down j 

EL AVIV ( AP) ■— The southern tourist resort and port city of Eilat went on general/ 
rlke on Wednesday for the second lime In a month to protest rising unemployment; 
.v* the treasury was reported to be planning massive cuts in state funding for educa- 
te > as labour disputes continued throughout the country. 

‘nbout 4,500 postal workers went on strike on Tuesday to demand higher wages, , 
walyslng postal services. The Jerusalem labour court ordered them back to work on 
.‘dnesday at the request of the Communications Ministry, so that old-age penslon- 
'■* could be paid their monthly pensions. The court ts to review the dispute after 
^ursday. 

But many of the workers did not return to their Jobs as ordered, claiming the court 
id not given them enough time. . . „ , . . .. 

Work slowdowns In tax offices continued, cutting off the flow of tax money to the 
•'asury. 

j Eilat shut down completely, with only emergency service Shops, 

! ’ ools and offices were closed. The city of 20,000 remained In contact with the rest 
| ihe country only by telephone and road, because the airport was on strike. 

( Thousands of Eilat residents demonstrated at the entrance to the city In protest 
(gainst the government’s decision to close the nearby Tlmna copper mines, one of the 
lily's major sources of employment. The closure would throw about 300 persons out 
if work. 

[ Eilat Mayor Rafi Hocbman said in a radio interview that the government was not 
Solng enough to help the city’s economic crisis, and that all the city s population 
Identified with the protest. 

Vlehdi criticises PLO leader for 
Meeting with Mubarak 


By Khader Mansour 

Star Siaff Wrlier 

: IMMAN — The visit of PLO Chairman 
asser Arafat to Cairo and his talks with 
resident Mubarak will widen the dlvi- 
: ions among Palestinians and among Arab 
£ates, says a top American- Arab leader, 
iitn l **°ljammad Mehdi. President of AP to 
d The Star in an interview that the 
•v®, Vfould in no way serve the Pales- 
tinian pause and peace. 

li Dr/ Mehdi was in Amman on his way 
sack td the United States after an effort to 
mediate between the, US and Syria for the 
jelease; of Robert Goodman, an American 
l; pHot captured by Syria during an air raid 
Syrian position, in Lebeuaon. He said 
hlS' polleagi^fl Muayyad Shaheen 
token their initiative “.in our capacity 
loyal. Arner lean- Arabs and in response 
“ “-xjety of the An^erjekn people. * ' 


Although it was a private initiative, he 
said it had the support of the US State De- 
partment. “We held lengthy meetings 
with the head of the Middle East desk at 
the State Department, with the American 
ambassador to Syria, Syrian Foreign Min- 
uter Abdul Halim Khaddam and other top 
Syrian officials, who ail. expressed I the Jr 
appreciation of the motives behind our 
mediation.” 

But, although the Syrian side p la inly ex - 
oressed its readiness to release Goodman 
in exchange for a pledge to slop raids on 
Syrian positions, the American side was 
not forthcoming. 1 "Hie Syrian authorities 
fell that President Reagan has ^ aile ^ 
show good Intentions on this s ub Ject.ne 
said, adding that his opinion Mr-JejS an 
is more interested in his presidential re- 
election Campaign than In securing Good- 

MAii'r rpIvaCK. 


Sidon around midnight on Tuesday night 
and local radio stations said six Lebanese 
were wounded. 

In Beirut, the government ordered ihc 
leftist newspaper ‘As-Safir’ to suspend 
publication for one day because an edito- 
rial on Tuesday had accused President Gc- 
mayel's administration of bias 
in favour of Christian militias. 

The slate radio said (he bombs went off 
in various Sidon neighbourhoods within a 
space or 10 minutes, prompting Israeli 
troops to seal off the blast scenes and 
make several overnight arrests. 

The radio said it could not be deter- 
mined whether any Israeli patrol was af- 
fected by the explosions, which resulted 
in the hospitalization of six Lebanese re- 
sidents with various shrapnel injuries. 

The Israeli command In Tel Aviv said it 
has no information on the blasts reported 
in Sidon. But it said an overnight roadside 
explosion very lightly injured two Israeli 
soldiers 1 . S kilometres south of Lake Qa- 
roun in Lebanon's western Bekaa Valley. 

Israeli official statements have blamed 
the surge of anti- Israeli violence in recent 
days in Southern Lebanon on guerrillas, 
though they have not specified the 
nationality. Lebanon's Shi'ite political 
and religious leaders have been publics ly 
exhorting Shi 1 ite Muslims, who make up 
the majority of the population in the 
south, to revolt against Israeli occupa- 
tion. ^ 



'Reilly, Ace of Spies’ stars In Jor- 
dan TV's new programme cycle: 

See details on page 30 

• Teaching project seeks to save 
Jordan’s English language stan- 
dards: page 5 

• Two columns of inside contract 
information: page 7 

• ‘What’s good for the Arabs is 
good for the US’: page 10 

• Jackson versus 'anti- black' 
rules: page 12 

• Jordan presents exciting image 
in Switzerland: pages 16- 17 

• Women seek fairer share of 
fruits of development: page 20 

• Theatre is necessary for chil- 
dren, puppeteer says: page 22 

• Pages of Paolos, Piazzardis and 
other People: pages 24-25 


Ghali, El-Baz predict 
important new events 


CAIRO (AP) — Butros Ghali. Egypt’s 
Minister of Stale for Foreign affairs, said 
in an Interview published on Wednesday 
lhal 1984 will witness far-reaching deve- 
lopments in presently severed diplomatic 
ties between Egypt and Arab countries. 

Ghali told the weekly magazine ‘Akher 
Saa' that Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion Chairman Yasser Ararat’s meeting 
with President Hosni Mubarak last week 
was the opening or a new era in Egyptian- 
Arab relations. 

“lam sure that the year 1984 will see 
far-reaching developments in relations 
between Egypt and the majority of Arab 
countries, Ghali said. 

The PLO and 17 Arab stales severed 
ties with Egypt following its peace treaty 
with Israel in J 979. Since Mubarak-lbe- 
came president in 1981. relations with 
some Arab countries have gradually im- 
proved. Ghali did not indicate whether or 
not the developments he spoke of would 
mean a complete restoration of diplomatic 
ties. 

Ghali said Arafat's stop in Cairo had 
great political significance. 

“The legitimate Palestinian leadership 
is moving in the direction of peaceful po- 
litical struggle, and talks and negotiations 
as the method to provide the Palestinians 
with their national rights," he said. 

Following his forced evacuation from 
Tripoli, north Lebanon, Arafat stopped in 
Cairo lastThursdey tomeet Mubarak be- 
L fore continuing his trip by ship to North 
v Yemen where he is now holding talks with 
Palest! rilatj military officials. 

In his prognostications, for , 198.4, 

; Osama El- Bez, top political aide to Muba- 
rak, 'told the weekly magazine ; Al- MuSs- 
awar’ he expected the new year to witness 
a new chapter in peaceful efforts to settle 
the Arab- Israeli conflict. 


For such efforts to boar fruit, he said, 
Jordan, the PLO and Syria should particip- ■ 
ate in peace negotiations. 

“Such efforts need not be based on any 
single initiative or proposal for a set- , 
tlemenl,” El-Baz said. 

He suggested that it, may be possible to 
constructively wed President Ronald Rea- 
gan's peace initiative, that Arab-Foz sum- 
mit plan and a French- Egyptian draft re- 
solution now pending before the UN Se- 
curity Council. 

The Reagan proposal, announcing on I , 
September 1982. calls for Palestinian : 
seif-rule in the Israeli-occupied West | 
Bank and Gaza in association with Jordan. >. 
The 1 982 Arab plan provided for an in- I 
dependent Palestinian state and contained j 
implicit recognition of Israel's right to ex- 
ist in peace. The Egyptian- French for- • 
inula called for Palestinian self- deter min- j. 
ation. j 

There is no alternative to a direct 1 
American- Palestinian dialogue In the ( 
coming few months because this would j 
contribute to the success of peace efforts, j- 
El-Baz said, forcefully reiterating ai 
long-standing Egyptian call. ij 

El-Baz said he did not anticipate any ! 
major developments in bilateral relations ! • 
with Israel in 1984. { : 

1 ‘There may be some ups and downs but J 
this would not affect the ' mutually- 1 
accepted relationship of peace he said, j 

.Egypt and Israel signed a peace treaty in' 
1979 and exchanged ambassadors in. 
1980. But rerations soured following the; i 
Israeli Invasion of Lebanon in June 1 982. i 
Egypt recalled its ambassador to Israel in 
September 1982 in protest.. Minister 
Ghali has repeatedly described the state off 
.Israeli- Egyptian relations since as ‘ ‘ co)d' 
peace.*’ [ 
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Jordan, Egypt re-establish their commercial links 


By Anal Glia n dour 

Star Stuff Writer 

~ Egyptian Minister of Trade 
ond Industry Mustafa Al Sard complied 

i hi V| ? 1 10 Jordai * Oil's week with 

lrftde nroioeol he- 

g(3vcrnnicms. rtJa,1,an an ‘ , ,hc E ^« 

I,. J? l . wo press conferences before the ac- 
luaJ signmg of the protocol, the EKvntian 
minister talked about the nature or SS 

X e S n and fulurc «1^|« 

nec.^hrnf xplained l . hat thc protocol re. 

te! wen the !IS rOVOd , e . conornic *-’bh lacts 
2i2Sf n th ,w ” countries, the industrial 

huve ^fmtS'ri Whlch b0Ih E S.vpt and Jordan 
rnive undergone since 1978 and soecia 

feri'f J S , a .^ orde [! 1 0 Jordan and not vet of- 
! Lied to any other country. 

iToZ - r ujk ° 

fi nS l,,n n i W ? h of commodities. Ji.ch 

whi^h nr.* S? IC - ,,r0<JucIs n,ld apples 
winch ure otherwise ruled out under ihr 

^reeliyes of the Egyptian advisory io n- 

miHecs on imports. He stated that ■ * from 


the moment the protocol is signed, all Jor- 
dumaa imports will be treated like an vie 
cal Egyptian products and subject to the 
same production feus and consimpOon 

Mr. Said said that "Egypt's industrial 
advances and self sufficiency in man v 
products make it very difficult for Jorda- 
vnfll ,rapor, . s ’ 10 h* 1 accepted by the advi- 
J>ory committees hut Jordan's industrial 
comptex still needs certain Egyptianjm 
ducts. So in order for us to engage ?n 
mutually beneficial trade, (he agreement 
provides preferences to Jordan. " 

Ihi Egyptian minister said that Fevni 
vould be willing to import cement from 
the new Jordanian factory, which is c\ 

firi ed siM e P "5 u ? °" C mi,lion (ons f n its 
■ ■KoJ? ® r ope r a,lon - He said that 

-E>Pl imports eight million tons nf 
ceniern each year and we will import Jor 

^"Cling ogrccmTn,, .to 

.The protocol. Mr. Said pointed out 
gives much importance to Jordanian and 
Egypt, un trade centres. S2.5 million in 
quotas has been allocated to each cent J 
J" J*?} 11 Eyy l M and Jordan. The centres will 
use the money to import products listed in 


the, commodity papers exchanged between 

The minister said that there are also 
p ans -to form a company which will pro-' 

non ?r g A errV ^u al trips he^en the 
por of Aqaba and the port of Nuweibeh 

Mr i e a ,H U f °u r Aqa , ba ' This - wording to 
Mr. Said, will facilitate the riow of trade 
between the two countries. A new road 

Sf'yf 11 I . he S ' uez nnd lhe area of Tabah in 
Sinai is already connected to the Egyptian 
port. The new sea trip and road (ravel will 
•make the distance between Aqaba and 

,h “" ‘ hal bc,wee " AO 3 '® 

Ass? sr 

money ip Alia the Royal jordSniao Ai?- 
line, wll take a maximum of six months 

i" ‘n have lake.Uongcr 

than 1 i t° | 2 months). Mr. Said said that 

ha vc^ agreeefto E8ypli “ n S°*«nmenls 

perinhted**! E8i ' P ‘ '%'»« AM™ muld^ 

L ta S5^‘- r *itsa 

nf.. hit 1 * hRrter additional flights with- 

«i:s^ periniss,on rrom 

: |ho dtaSj for thS I radC agreemeil| s opened 
aoor for the resumption of diplomatic 


pi 01 MrlwriiSSi ,** 
fc£^ io “ r wi>>Mhc's; 

Commenting on the Camp David a , 
cords and reasons for strained economt 

W,lh lsruo1 ' ,hy minister salS 
, ld there is a reluctance among Eayn 
tian businessmen to deal with Israel S 

!?t- cl s r eccnl actions." Head. 
|dcd I that Egypt itself has withdrawn ik 

ambassador from Israel as a sign of ! 
opposition to the Israeli invasion or Leif 
I 1 . 011 - - ' ts aggressive settlement policy on 
the West Bank and its denial of p a | es 
liman rights." aies 

, Mr. Said maintained, though, that ih e 
current tension between Is.ad and 
does not compromise what the Camp® 
vid accords have achieved. He£u 
Egypt s new diplomatic approach has led 
to the return of Sinai, while the oilier 

Plishment Can "° l ,lamc on * «con. 

The minister expressed his support for 
Mr. Vasser Arafat's meeting with Egyn- 
tian President Hosui Mubarak. Hoff- 
fumed that it is time for serious Arab 
peace endeavours, and "urged talks be. 

,hC |f*-0.and Jordan, with the whole 
Aiab world unified behind them." 
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■ THE international centre for strategic studib 
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1. Director of Studies and Research I 
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| Istanbul Restaurant 
{ tstanbulj ■ 

\ Viable s^tce and prices, real mrmth ' 

I and genuine hospitality 

Z THE NEW LEBANESE 
♦ MANAGEMENT s 

cuisines. “ yow cflolce Of continental 

At your service For your private parties and home del, very 

Jabal Ammfln erVatl ° n i. phone 382,2 








Get fast responses . 
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i Huge Zarqa 
River basin 
project starts 


By Kantal Barham 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — Work began in 
mid- December on a huge soil 
conservation and farm deve- 
lopment project in the Zarqa 
River basin, to cover an area 
of 3. 8 million dunums over 
the next few years. The 
project, which is receiving 
West German technical sup- 
port, is the result of years of 
planning and studies which 
started while the King Talal 
Dam was being built between 
1973 and 1978; and were 
not completed until August 
1983. 

The King Talal Dam has been 
losing 2.5 per cent of its storage 
capacity each year from the ac- 
cumulation of silt, says Mah- 
moud Al-Junaidi. director of the 
Zarqa Basin project. In an inter- 
view with The Star, he said the 
aims of the project are to prevent 
such siltation; to preserve the 
soil on the surrounding hills and 
find the best ways to use it. The 
Agriculture Ministry will be 
working directly with small far- 
mers and carrying out other 
large-scale works to "change 


the face of farming" in the area, 
he said. 

The first study of the scheme 
was dune by the German techni- 
cal aid agency in I 977. covering 
the landscaping aspects of the 
work. Another study in 1981. 
with the aid of the Arab Organi- 
zation of Agricultural Develop- 
ment. looked at the development 
of infrastructure. The pro- 
gramme covers the agricultural 
area extending from Amman 
north to the town of Sakib. 
bounded on the east by Jerash 
and on the west by thc King Talal 
Dam reservoir. 

Boosting production 

Using ogriculturai extension 
workers to assist 6.000 farmers 
in the project, the ministry 
hopes to adjust their crop plant- 
ing and harvesting schedule to 
introduce the cultivation of pul- 
ses (such as lentils and chick- 
peas); to introduce mechanised 
methods, and modernise tilling 
procedures. Mr. Junaidi predicts 
that the production of wheat and 
barley will double following these 
changes, and that 60-90 kilo- 
grams per dunum of lentils and 
chick-peas may be produced. 

In gardening and horticulture, 
the ministry hopes to introduce 
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Terracing and afforestation will help preserve the soil on hills 
surrounding the King Talal Dam 


better fertilisers, increase the 
density of trees and increase thc 
variety of plants cultivated. Pro- 
duction is expected to grow by 
100 kilos per dunum in high 
rainfall areas and 70-80 kilos in 
regions with low rainfall. 

Other objectives include a 40 
per cent reduction in labour re- 
quirements by mechanisation 
and new ploughing methods. 
This will require building I 20 ki- 
lometres of asphalt roads and 1 6 
kilometres of dirt roads. Far- 
mers will be provided with incen- 
tive loans and basic requiremen- 
ts including fertiliser and seed; 
while marketing facilities will 
also be improved. 

Forestry and roads 

In addition to Lhe farm-level 
work, which will be based on in- 


dividual plans drawn up and 
agreed upon between thc govern- 
ment and each farmer, there are 
two other sub-projects. The flrsl 
of ■ these covers forestry and 
rangeland. It aims to afforest 
35,000 dunums of land, to im- 
prove 35,000 dunuinsof grazing 
land and improve existing forests 
over an area of 70 . 000 dunums. 

The last sub-projcct aims at 
stabilising the river and opening 
roads. Stabilisation of the 
5 0 - kilometre river course i s 
based on the erection of dams 
and planting certain kinds of 
trees, Mr. Junaidi said. 

All the work is based on a gen- 
eral survey that has covered the 
whole project area and classified 
it into regions of differing pro- 
ductive potential. This survey is 
the basis of the individual farm 


iordan 


plans and of working maps that 
will be kept by the ministry for 
future use. The basic division is 
between low and high- rainfall 
areas: and work has now slarLed 
in two pilot villages: Must aba in 
a high- rain area and Hamniced 
village, with low average annual 
rainfall. 

Meanwhile, .studies are conti- 
nuing on the application of the 
larger project in the 820. 000- 
dunum lower- altitude area. This 
area contains about 140.000 
people in 6,000 farming fami- 
lies. Mr. Junaidi said. They own 
an average of 20 dunums for 
each farm in high-rain areas and 
126 dunums in low-rain dis- 
tricts. Most of the region. 52 per 
cent of its surface, receives 
300-500 millimetres of rain a 
year. 

Mr. Junaidi said that the big- 
gest requirement for the 
project's success, the individual 
commitment of the farmers, "is 
a necessity we have to create. 
For our part, we shall provide in- 
centives and technical advice. A 
school will be established Tor the 
maintenance of machinery and 
its proper use. Local technical 
and administrative cadres are be- 
ing prepared," he said. 

The main advantage as far as 
the farmer is concerned is that 
the ministry will co-operate with 
him on a voluntary basis and he 
will participate in the planning 
process. Ancillary benefits may 
include curbing migration from 
rural to urban areas; growth of a 
local agricultural tools industry 
and general environmental im- 
provement. 


Jordan shows 
off its hospitals 
to Chinese team 

By Joyce Niles 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — Leading members of Jordan's 
medical establishments were Impressed 
with the accomplishments achieved In 
many areas of treatment as described this 
week by a delegation of five of China's 
Outstanding medical experts. Chinese ex- 
perts in microsurgery; the head of a lead- 
ing academy of surgery, and top men in 
other fields toured and lectured in Al- 
Bashir Hospital, and the King Hussein 
Medical Centre. They also visited the Jor- 
dan University Hospital, the university's 
Faculty of Medicine and Queen Alla Heart 
Institute, in a week-long stay in Jordan at 
the Invitation of the Ministry of Health. 

Dr. Mahdl Abu Dabab, Director- Gen- 
eral of Al- Bashir Hospital, told The Star, 
“The medical services In China have, ac- 
cording to their statistics, completely er- 
adicated leprosy, smallpox and parasitic 
diseases and other serious illnesses. They 
have also managed to dramatically reduce 
the incidence of other communicable dis- 
eases, sometimes to as much as one-fifth 
of the previous numbers." 

. The Chinese team spoke at length on 
this subject in a lecture to Health Minis- 
try staff last Saturday at Al- Bashir Hospi 
tal. China’ s medical services and their ac- 
complishments are of great Interest to , 
Jordanians because of current efforts to 
upgrade the same type of services within 
the conntry. Last year the ministry held 
training courses for nurses, assistant nur- 
ses, paramedics and all other workers in 
primary health care services. 

- . The visittft-g also spoke on successes In 
reuniting and transplanting severed toes 
ppd fingers with microsurgery techniques. 

. Acupuncture was also discussed. Acu- 
puncture — the treatment of illnesses by 
the insertion br needles at key points Jo 
J?* 'body !— - has been a part pf traditional 
Chinese medicine' for hundreds of years 
and it is widely acknowledged to be effec- 
tive in its mahy i applications. Now the 
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Whether you' re planning a party for two or a get-together for twenty, celebrate New Year’s Eve 
at the Marriott Hotel. 
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lYallUl Ballroom 

We’ll have live entertainment and dancing until 2 a.m. plus a 7 course dinner: 

ASSORTED MEZZA 
SUPREME OF PHEASANT 

PETITE MARMITE — 

SEAFOOD VOL-AU-VENT EN PATTY SHELL .r T" T l jr/ ) 

TOURNEDOS ROSSINI \J . $ If 

BAKED ALASKA ON PARADE - J 

FRIANDISES ' J 

Midnight champagne toast of course plus all the parly favours \S . • ^ . ||tif 

you’ll need to ring out the old and ring in the new. r Z~ . - 

Bring your party to the MARRIOTT this New Year, ])) It ! 

for JD 38.000 per person. ’ 

Or a total package offer for 2 people including — ABB ^l 

room, dinner Ip Al Waha ballroom and American I n Snj I 

breakfast the following day. Price JD 50.000 per person. j ■ 

* Live Oriental Music with Bplly Dancer mi w ii»"i” 11 i* 11111111 

* Round trip ticket Amman/ Seoul/ Amman With compliments of 

mm ji *: k .-myr 

rtf KOOi 100 nightclub 

Horsd'oeuvres buffet, and disco atmosphere with Charles Metropolis starting at 9:00 p.m. The 
theme for this year Is "Flashdance”,' with ARIEL ourin- house disco star. 

Price JD 10.000 per person Including Hors d’oauvres. r -— - — r ■ . 1 , . , ,. L 

Reservations only: BUY YOUR TICKETS NOW. SpOCiat priCB fOt grOUfiS 

__ of ten or more 


Reservations only: BUY YOUft TICKETS NOW- 


P. 0 . BOX 926333 Amman Jordan Tel 660100 Tlx 21145 MARIOT ’JQ 
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Fund gives science awards 

AMMAN (Star) — Three Jordanians were among nine reci- 
pients of the 1983 Abdul Hamid Shoman Awards, which were 
granted this yc ar for the second time In recognition of 
achievements by young Arab scientists. 

The Jordanian winners were Drs. Kamel Ajlounl • Abed 
Rabbo AI-MaqusI and Kamal Abdul Fat tab, who were recog- 
nized for their achievements In medical, engineering and hu- 
manitarian sciences, respectively. Dr. Ajlounl was honoured 
for his leading role in founding the Hamad Hospital In Qatar, 
and in founding the Arab Medical Specialisations Council. He 
shared the medical sciences award with Dr. Nayef Emil 
Sa'deh of Lebanon, who founded the first neurology labora- 
tory at the Lebanese University. 

This year’s agricultural science award was shared by Dr. 
Subhl Timayrek and Dr. Ismat Hljazl, both Egyptians, who 
worked In environmental protection. Another Egyptian, Dr. 
Mohammad Al-Samangl, received the basic sciences award 
for bis research into the electronic ban! cs of charged parti- 
cles. 

Dr. Abdul Fattah, who teaches at Bir Zelt University in the 
occupied West Bank, shared the bnmantterlan sciences award 
with Dr. Mas* oudDfaaherof the University of Lebanon. 

Candidates for the Shoinan Fund awards must be Arabs 
working In the Arab world, below 40 years of age; must have 
contributed positively to scientific progress In Arab coun- 
tries. 


WHO plans regional training 
centre to be based in Amman 

Meeting discusses environmental technology 


By Joyce Niles 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — Twenty- three coun- 
tries in the East Mediterranean 
region were represented as 
concerned officials met in Am- 
man's Ammon Hotel to discuss 
the problems facing their com- 
bined population of 280 million 
people at the Environmental 
Health Conference last week. 

One of the most pressing prob- 
lems is lack of trained manpower 
in taking hygienic measures for 
water and food, in sanitation and 
environmental protection. Jor- 
dan is to be the site of an inter- 
national training centre to school 
health administrators and educa- 


tors from the area so that they 
■ may return to their own coun- 
tries and build up their health in- 
frastructures, Dr. M.I. Sheikh 
told The Star. Dr. Sheikh, an of- 
ficial of the World Health Orga- 
nization's East Mediterranean 
Regional Office, served as chair- 
man of the meeting. 

"This is a very diversified re- 
gion," he said. "Tt contains 
countries with some of the high- 
est infant mortality rates and the 
lowest of per capita incomes, 
and also nations of great wealth; 
but lacking trained manpower 
within their own area, they must 
rely on expatriate technicians. 

' ' All the delegates to this con- 
ference are sanitary engineers. 
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They came to discuss methods of 
improving situations and ways of 
solving problems in providing 
safe drinking water for all inha- 
bitants of their countries by the 
year 1990; proper protection of 
food sources; adequate methods 
of waste water disposal and 
preventing environmental pollu- 
tion from being the problem that 
it has become in the West." Dr 
Sheikh said. 

. "There Is enough technology 
available, and it often can be 
found in metropolitan areas such 
as Amman, but many times there 
is no care for rural areas. U is b 
temptation for those responsible 
to want the latest in sophis- 
ticated technology for their 
country. They have seen this 
piece of equipment in a western 
country and decide that they 
should buy it. 

"Of course, the manufacturer 
will sell it them, but it may not 
be suitable to their particular si- 
tuation, and is not what is 
needed in rural areas. So we 
have to make those people more 
knowledgeable about equipment 
so that they can make better de- 
cisions and spend available fundi 
more wisely." 

Appropriate technology 

"Then the fellow, instead of 
spending, say, JD 10 million and 
putting a terrible strain on liii . 
depart incut's budget, can get 
more useful technology that 
would only cost him JD 2 mill- 
ion. First, the mono y may not be 
available within the country. 
Secondly, there is no mainte- 
nance for sophisticated techn- : 
ology — absolutely none in rural : 
areas — and thirdly there is a 
lack of trained manpower. So 
what we arc trying to do is to 
use. appropriate technology to 
servo the largest amount of peo- 
ple with the lowest cost." 

WHO provides advice in other 
ways as well, he said. "We are 
also here to provide support for 
the health infrastructures within 
the individual-, member coun- 
tries. By sending our own people 
as advisers or bringing key per- 
sons to be trained, we aim to . 
strengthen the individual health 
ministries and departments, to 
make them more knowledgeable 
so that they may make better de- 
cisions for their country, to ana- 
lyse their problems and find the 
best solutions for them. We also 
help to find financial assistance 
for the country's health projects, 
such as through the World Bank 
and other institutions. 

‘ ‘ We are establishing these 
training programmes and, in the 
future, research projects for the 
individual member countries In 
the region to become self-suffi- 
cient. This is why we are setting 
up the regional Training 
Research Centre here in Jordan- 
The centre will have an Inter- 
national staff with some of ojjr 
East Mediterranean Regional Of- . 
flee members. We will bring key - 
people; from the; different coun- 
tries here to give them the es* 
pertise and methods to go baejt 
to their own nation and. set up 
training programmes to '■IIR.' ! 
health manpower shortages. 1 . ■ 

j "We are training thfe trained < 
to train.; We will act as a repwy 
tpry for Information oh teebnenj* 
gical developments in the field of . ; 
environmental health, and- vf 
Will do research to aid the lpdr. i 
yiduat ries to find and u$e a 
relevant iteehnqlogy ; to solve * H 
.Whatever febleftsr they hdYfc' /, ! 

Dr , She|kW <^j^cteo.* :•* .0 : * \ ,? 
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Unique project to save English standard 


RECE calls on independent language 
institutions to teach the teachers 


By Kathy Rakish 

Star Start Writer 

AMMAN — A new educational pro- 
gramme about to be put into action 
will try to tackle one of Jordan's big- 
gest educational problems — that of 
poor English. 

The generally low English language 
standard of Jordanian students has contri- 
buted to a decline in the usually high pro- 
portion or scholarships offered annually 
to Jordan through bilateral and multilat- 
eral aid agencies. The Royal Endowment 
for Culture nnd Education ( RECE) has in- 
itiated a project to tackle this language 
problem, by aiming at improving the stan- 
dards of English language touching. 

RECE has sought the participation of 
several organizations outside the Ministry 
of Education that deal with Leaching Eng- 
lish ns a foreign language. These organi- 
zations will design and offer the needed 
language proficiency and teaching meth- 
odology courses to a group of Jordanian 
English teachers selected for their profi- 
ciency. The approximately 140 teachers 
at the stale compulsory and secondary 
schools, ns well as public community col- 
leges ill Ainmun and Irbid. were chosen 
through a comprehensive survey by the 
Ministry of Education — the first of its 
kind ever to be carried out. 

RECE. chaired by Her Majesty Queen 
Noor. is u private voluntary organization 
whose major objective, as defined in its 
charter, is to "help identifying Jordan's 
priorities in ihe training of skilled 
professionals in academic and cultural 
fields, in line with the country's develop- 
mental objectives. " li offers financial 
help through loans, grants and scholar- 
ships with the aim of enhancing the quali- 
fications of outstanding Jordanians to 
study abroad. 


Since its establishment in 1980, RECE 
has sent over 20 candidates to pursue 
their higher education abroad in fields in- 
cluding educational leaching, regional 
planning, computer training, aviation 
management and theatre arts. 

Turning the tide 

Officials connected with Ihe new 
project told The Star that, about the no- 
ticeable difficulty students have in mas- 
tering the needed proficiency level of 
English to qualify for scholarships 
abroad, RECE has initialed the idea of 
pinpointing the best English language tea- 
chers in Jordan. The hope is thnt through 
intensive training courses, they could 
contribute to turning the tide and improv- 
ing (he language standard of (heir stude- 
nts. and by extension, of future teachers. 

The selection of (he best out of (he 
some 4.000 English teachers in Jordan 
was carried out through a survey con- 
ducted by the ministry. 

The lop I 20 English language teachers 
of ihe compulsory cycle in Amman were 
selected. The first oO have been chosen 
as course candidates, while the other 60 
are reserves. The first 60 of the top 120 
teachers of the secondary cycle as well as 
community colleges have also been sel- 
ected as course candidates. Eight of these 
are community college teachers. 

The survey brought to light several 
interesting facts about the school situa- 
tion in both Amman and Irbid. It shows a 
considerable shortage in the number of 
university graduate English language tea- 
chers for the compulsory cycle. They av- 
eraged 0. 0 1 per cent for Amman and zero 
for Irbid. While 80 per cent of the tea- 


chers in Amman for the same cycle, and 
81 per cent in Irbid. held associate de- 
grees. University degree holders among 


the secondary cycle teachers in Amman 
came to 54 per cent, while the average 
for Irbid was only 0.09 per cent. 

Forty per cent or English language tea- 
chers were found to hold university de- 
grees in specializations other than Eng- 
lish. This high percentage is seen as indi- 
cating poor distribution in placing tea- 
chers in the positions of their specializa- 
tions 

The survey also shows that 87 per cent 
of English language teachers at commun- 
ity colleges in Amman are university gra- 
duates. compared with only 33 per cent in 
Irbid. Yet, 50 per cent of graduates also 
have post-graduate diplomas, and 17 per 
cent hold masters degrees. 

. Ninety per cent of the English teachers 
have long leaching experience — but 98 
per cent have never attended any English 
language training courses. 

Recommendations pul forward by the 
survey report include the idea that future 
English (ruining courses should take into 
consideration the qualifications, exper- 
ience and previous training courses at- 
tended by candidHte teachers as well as in- 
cluding new leaching methods. A com- 
prehensive plan to prepare potential Eng- 
lish language teachers would be favour- 
able in the present circumstances, and 
qualified teachers should be assigned in 
the field of their specialization. 

Collective courses 

The courses in the RECE project will be 
given collectively by ihe British Council, 
which will deal with secondary and com- 
munity college teachers; the Language 
Studies Centre, which will deal with com- 
pulsory cycle teachers; The Language 
Centre’ of the University of Jordan and 
that of Yarmouk University. The univ- 
ersities will hold courses for compulsory, 
secondary and community college tea- 
chers. 

Although the independent cenLres have 
subsidized the fees and designed their 
own courses, the project will cost RECE 
around JD I 1.000. The 66-hour courses. 


which take about I l weeks to complete 
arc free of charge for the participants. 

Sources said that Ihe decision to train 
the best teachers was ultimately not an 
easy one to take for RECE, for the limited 
amount of money, time and resources 
have to be taken into consideration, as 
well as the fact that the courses arc short. 
The best solution would be to choose those 
teachers who are motivated and interested 
and will benefit from the courses, as can- 
didates. 

Because the British Council is to be the 
first to launch its course — on 2 January 
— well over a month be Tore the other cen- 
tres do on 18 February, it has not only 
registered its own participants, but has 
also interviewed and tested them to find 
out the correct shape for the programme. 

The British Council has assisted RECE 
in carrying cut (he academic side of the 
project by providing the testing material 
to be used by all centres in assessing the 
participants' progress. 

Mr. John McGovern of the British 
Council said that it was found through (he 
interviews and proficiency tests thnt the 
participant teachers' standard of English 
appears to be high. The course pro- 
gramme designed by the British Council is 
balanced between what the council be- 
lieves these teachers need, what the tea- 
chers themselves want and what RECE 
would want for them. 

Through the oral interviews, candidates 
had asked for part of the course to 
concentrate on linguistic skills such as 
pronunciation and writing. Accordingly, 
25 per cent of the programme is to be de- 
voted to these two skills. 

The remaining 75 per cent will be used 
to improve teaching techniques and meth- 
odology. with concentration on informing 
participants of new Leaching approaches 
and techniques. Mr. McGovern said that a 
selected number of the most successful 
participants from all the centres will be 
sponsored by Ihe British Council to attend 
summer courses in the leaching of Eng- 
lish in the United Kingdom. 


Chinese doctors’ visit Activities celebrate archives 

provides opportunity to DLDNA plans to hold symposium on anthropology 

review Jordan services " rwriier ■; v 


Continued from page 3 

Chinese are investigating It 
scientifically to learn exactly 
how and why It does work; and it 
is gaining worldwide scientific 
recognition. 

In 1972 the Jordan Medical 
Association (JMA) discussed the 
topic of whether acupuncture 
should be practised within the 
country and ' decided that un- 
supervised practice should not be 
allowed until ft gained status as a 
scientific discipline. 

"This does not mean that the - 
syndicate (JMA) - rejected the 
theory, but only the unsuper- 
vlsed, unregulated practice of 
it," Dr. Abu Dahab said. "As 
acupuncture gains a more solid 
scientific basis It may be prac- 
tised In the future 'under closely 
regulated, scientific methods In 
qualified medical centres such as 
the King Hussein City, the B*’ : 
shir, or Jordan University Hospl- ■ 
tal, but not In general public 
practices." ■ ' 

. Dr. Rlzk Rashdan, the Direc- j 
tor General of the Jordan Unlv- 
•i erslty Hospital, Ihtroduced ..the 1 
guests to his. facility,: which be- 
gan; lb 1973 as thC'Amman Civil 
Hospital, a referral hospital that 
'. jteaft with difficult and complex ■ 
Oases: . . * 

lik : l975ji royal decree made It ' 
part of the University of Jordan 
and now the .474- ped, 1 2 -storey 
building houses teaching Hod 


Jrntnlng facilities if of both the. 
Faculty of . Meel|Cn|- apd Faculty •; 


of Nursing. It carries on 
research in addition to caring for 

16.000 In-patients annually, 

60.000 outpatients and treating 

30.000 emergency cases per 
year. Sixty highly specialised 
doctors perform 6,000 opera- 
tions each year and additional 
staff include 106 resident doc- 
tors, 60 Interns, 250 qualified 
nurses, 195 practical nurses and 
140 technicians. 

Dr. Rashdan felt that Ills visi- 
tors were favourably impressed 
with what they saw In the hospi- 
tal.. 

Dr. Kamal Ajlounl, Dean of 
the University Faculty of Medi- 
cine, accompanied the Chinese 
delegation on part of their tour 
and commented, "We must not 
think of medical practice in 
China as all barefoot doctors and 
acupuncture. There Is a lot of 
advanced medicine in all of the 
classical fields. 

"China Is ahead of, or as good 
as, the USA in the field of con- 
traceptive research. They Have 
developed and are using five or 
six contraceptive preparations 
that still have not been Inves- 
tigated Id the USA. If I were an 
Indian doctor working In the 
field df ; birth ' control and 
received 1 a research grant, scho- 
larship, lor 1 other funding I think 
I would i go to China instead of 
the USA Birth control is a major 
concern 1 In China and they owe 
working' very 'hard in thi? field, 
•and malting progress. It Isn't a 
problem id the USA or Europe; * ' * 


By Khader Mansour 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — A week-long event 
now under way is intended to 
"acquaint Jordanian citizens 
with their national identity and 
pride." says its organizer. 

Jordan on Monday started cel- 
ebrating National Archives 
Week, which primafly includes 
the delivery of lectures, distribu- 
tion of posters and other activi- 
ties relative to the role and ac- 
complishments of the Depart- 
ment of Libraries. Documenta- 
tion and National Archives 
(DLDNA). DLDNA Director Ah- 
mad Sharkas. told The Star the 
idea behind this occasion. Is lo 
enlighten Jordanians on the va- 
lue of national documentation in 
terms of history, culture and po- 
litics. 

"National Archives Week 
goes back to the year 1979 when 
Jordan responded to the recom- 
mendation of the International 
Council of Archives (sponsored 
by Unesco) , on the subject. 

The department has set up an 
educational campaign which will 
carry out ils task with the assis- 
tance of the Jordanian -media. 
The Royal, Acadeimy for. Islamic 
Civilization Research. Ihe univ- 
ersities of Jordan and Yarmouk, 
together with the Jordan Geogra- 
phical Centre and other cultural 
institutions. 
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Bethlehem residents in their trad Minna), clothes, mid- 19th 
century 


lighten Jordanians on the va- si ia rkas said that the value 

; of national documentation in 0 f archives is not confined lo ad- 
■ms or history, culture and po- rninistrative and legal, purposes, 
lcs - blit they can * ' play a basic part in 

"National Archives Week our national planning »and deve- 
es back lo the year 1979 when lopment. 

rdan responded to the recom- \* j f Be | \ must pay tribute to 1 
nidation “ 1 . e international Austrian embassy, for the 
tuncil of Archives (sponsored rire anc jent- manuscripts and 
Unesco), on the subject. other documentary instruments 

The department has set up an it has presented to our depart- 
ucational campaign which will went on ' the,. occasion of the 
rry out its task with the assis- National. Archives week. " • 
nee of the Jordanian -media. The celebration, which started 
te Royal, Academy for. Islamic on Monday, in Zarqa under, the 
Vllizatioh Research, the umy-. patronage of Mrs. Uila SharaL 
sides of Jordan and Yarmouk, Will bring its activities to Irbid 
gether with the Jordan Geogra- g nc j as many Other. Jordanian cir 
tical Centre and. other cultural ; ties and towns as possible. 

situations. . : 'j The department* s*. next major 

Among the more interesting ■: getivliy Is to be a symposium en- 


cultural and social anthropolog- 
ists: However, within the last ...: 
five years there has been a grow- 
ing interest in Jordan by cultural ' |-/ 
and social anthropologists. 

Last year tWo Jordanians took-f !p',. ■ 
their Ph. D.s in Social Anthrop-! .}- • 
ology and are now teaching at 1 -; 
universities in Jordan, In addj--. ■ ■ 

tion to Linda Laj/ne,. two other' ..j 
non- Jordanian anthropology.;, , 

students have conducted te sc arch • :i 
in various parts of the kingdom' i ; ; 
during the last- two years.; Pro-!! 
posals have been submitted toV 
both the University of Jordan- 
and Yarmouk University for the -.ivi/ : 
establishment of a programme in i ' 
anthropology. The PLDNA has.'- 
established a collection of an-!: 
thropological books, 

Because the field is so new, be 

. ,1-1 t- -r ,L. IL.l L. 


displays are batches of unlqiie titled " Anthropology in Jordqni Because the ■ 

documents. , manuscripts and ^h e State of (he Art" In early, much or _the that baa 

photographs which reflect Jorda-, February/ Dr/ Sharkas said that ; ^eh done is still unpuhltshed. A' 


Hymn yipgry. i/ih u ...licv-Ji .vj : 
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I Four missions 
due in Egypt 
from the US 

THE US Depart moil of Com- 
merce Is opening a new office 
In Alexandria, Egypt to pro- 
vide American businessmen 
there with referrals, represen- 
tative and other services. Also 
under the department's au- 
spices, at least four trade 

rSa«'« ,M *° <° Egypt |„ 
I9B4, They will be specia- 
lised In the fields of electrical 
power, hotel and restaurant 
equipment, petroleum equip- 
ment, and telecommunlca- 
Ions, according to Lionel H. 
Jliner, Undersecretary of 
-ommerce for International 
fade, speaking to a break - 
ast meeting sponsored by the 
Egyptian Chamber of 
■ommcrce In New York. 

Olmer stressed the impor- 
uice for Egypt of Increasing 
s exports In order to make a 
s “! *“ euormous trade dc- 
cll of S5. 13 billion. To the 
S alone, which serves ns a 
arket for 12 per cent of its 
ports, Egypt Is in dericll to 
c lane of $2 billion a year 
the trade account. The US 
ugh I almost $600 million 
of Egyptian products I 
' y**'' 90 per cent of I 
Ich was petroleum. 

US investment In Egypt has 
been slowing down over the 
last few years but Underse- 
cretary Olmer believes Egyp- 
tian officials have come to ap- 
preciate the Importance of eli- 
minating barriers to foreign 
Investment and have been ex- 
tremely forthcoming In their 
response to complaints from 
American businessmen about 
Egyptian red tape. Olmer con- 
siders the best opportunities 
ror US Investors In Egypt to 
be In the areas of construction 
engineering, Information sys- 
tems, health care, office 
equipment and agriculture. 

Egypt, for Its part, Is try- 
s f£ p lts “on- oil ex- 
the European 
Common Market countries 

fries*™ t0 Eastern bloc coun- 
— Mid East Report 


Ministry has plans 
to unify property 

tax assessments 






By Hamdan Al-Haj 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The tax burden 
on property- owners in Jorda- 
nian towns will not increase 
drastically when new measur- 
es now under consideration 
are pul into effect, says Fin- 
ancc Minister Salem Mas- 
a aeh. Speaking in reply to 
recent reports of large new 
^ about lo be imposed, 
Mr. Masa'deh was quoted in 
the local press as saying, 
We must bear in mind the 
promise made by the govern- 
ment not to impose any new 
taxes or to increase' the 
present tax rates.” 

His ministry has decided to 
unify the bases used in ass- 
essing property values and levy- 
i ing taxes 'in order to achieve 
| equality and justice” following 
some disagreements between 
various authorities concerned 
with these procedures. The 
national government and local 
authorities have been co-operati- 
ng in reaching final decisions. 

Mr Masa'deh said the press 
reports of the figures to be used 
in making tax assessments were 
much too high. They were based 
upon one early proposal which 
had been qmckiy rejected, and 
the real figures are only 30 per 
cent of those reported. Jordan 
has been divided into five muni- 
cipal categories, each of which is 

ln r°u f °, u Ji zoneSi with three 

types of building in each zone. 

. Figures are still under discus - 

formu,a was 
almost final which would ass- 
ess taxes at figures ranging from 
ju 1-2 per square metre a year 


T1 










Salem Masa'deh 


jn tiVe first class (Amman), and 
JD 0.300- 1.000 in fifth-class 
municipalities. 

The assessment or property 

wilftm thC " 6W re 8 ula *ions 
will be the first time since 1968 

that some buildings have been 
assessed. A proposal has been 
rejected that would have ex- 
tended taxation to every square 

-M°° r space in a multi- 
JtoreytaHdmg. and it has been 

?* c ' ded 10 tax only the built-up 
land area of a properly. 

While the new decisions will 
lower the taxes on many prop- 
erties. the minister said, build- 
ings that are still paying taxes at 

hate ?hPir°r f 5 - years ag0 wil1 
nave their fees increased. How- 

tlV'J -5 committee in charge 

Jc.foli eci ? ed u 0 dccrea se the ass- 
essed value by 1 0 per cent in the 

°[ veryoJd bllild ings. in ad- 

for 20 percen[ exemption 
,or maintenance expenses. 


Israel staggers under inflation burden 



j I Staff Writer 

i ■' AMMAN — Israel, still in the 
I i R2R a ’ 5 0rtex , of spiralling in- 

i | nation, this week reeled under a 

j j succession of new blows which 
I w? r e. seen as making the burden 
j- oi private citizens even heavier. 

i«^2 JOrdin8 10 reports' in the 

\ £ ress . reacI 'm8 -here. the 

■ HdS 't F f nance Ministry has de- 
i ■ o n ° ,ncrease electricity rates 
I 0001 rrom the begin-' 

| ( mpg of Januqry. Trnvel tax is 

! l ft 7 W2"? to from $50 
1 S ° n lop ° r .^ general 7.5 

, 1 Pfrpenljncrcase m the cost of 

■ ir K* cost of a trip to 

I .1 rise bv Si' 5ff*Th S it expecte % 10 
i : * 5 P' The Departrtient or 

! Statistics was quoted in one're- 

; li- S , aylng thal Poor and 

' S ° 3ses ar °. suffering the 
/ .most from new price increases. 

1 ; : Anotlier measure taken 1 , by the 
; . government is to .decrease the 
j ; cost' of- li v} ng all owahee paid to 
i ■ .ministers and.Knesset members. .. 
; as wll as ItheJr travel aUowan- 
l l^ r F ent - 'The -Finance , 
j, ij^n^try hop6s that it can keep 
. monthly Jqcreasp. in the cost . 

; « llVlng index to 1 0 per cent for 

as cotqpared;.witH 2 l' : 

; tbp previous month. , : 

' :!i ftPweVer.: analysis say that the 

kfif hI ^ - (ncr<sas ? seems 
, hOyer around 12 per 

: PeriCentfa : 

hit.3 SO. fKjr ccrl If govern- 

‘nt: f : . 


K^^r 8 * “ re 

p-gji! 

Parly has warned against a loss 
or contro! over the feinomy At 
same time, it 

againkl tampering with workers' 

”cannrif Sa nn n8 that lhe Wrkers 
. approve an irrespon- 
fi^le economic policy.” Never- 
theless It seems that the Likud 
J^tion government, immow? • 
' I ,** d & ■*' 0W P lnt e ;„alTan- 
gles. has chosen to hit wages as 
the simplest way out of the cri? 

Meanwhile, the research cen- 
tre of the Histadrut labour fed- 
eration reported' that the percen- 
Jage of wages paid in taxes came 
, to 54 per cent during 198t 

t977 Pa w d J°, 49 ^oom‘in 
iUita ’l » W ?r taX reVeuues const- 
innS L 8 - :2 ° P? r ? ent of Fin- 

j,J h f h 4 bou r Party also pointed 

sn'nlr*i a , m0 r n8 Arab workers, 
whoril work away 
Trom their , homes, goyefnrnent 

f^ lpes i^ re much lowMhan 

^^ . re j der f d to Israeli' workers. 

, and sometimes non-existent. i 

S-. Ifjnjpprt- restrictions : 
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■The government |a nOw- niov- : • 
coiLtry^ S' 

'• as qali^jng irifeny of • 
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den or more tb.„ S 2 billion a 
year, the trade minister has iss- 
ued an optimistic statement sav- 

Me “?;«•»« a 8reement 
the us . t0 establish a free 
trade zone will reinforce the eco- 
nomy. Along with this, austerity 
» have fe en introduced 
to curb imports of luxury items 

Israel now imports $4.5 bill- 

ton worth of goods from the US 

and trade in the opposite direc- 

Hn ,S th? r S a h l e $ ‘ V 4 “ I,i0n ' "St- 
y in the sale of cut diamonds 

f?. e mmister said. Financial ass- 
istance during the current fiscal 
year will be valued at $2.6 bill- 

debt r«n 0 lpared With $ 1 billion of 
th e year en ‘ Sl0lheUSdurin 8 

1 990 6 l }!j nis 1 lcr Predicted that by 
$6 7 ’him 86 vvou - d be exporting 
fhe' ls l 0n W0rth of goods ? 8 

€3&£5&g : . 

aw 

■ imports, qf,ikrSH 7 ^?“ rpp b an 

.'i 1 - ' •“ : jV* ■ 
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Holiday week 

By Maiudouh Kl-(ilialy 

AS BEFITS l he last week of 19X3, there wim 
fiuct nation in prices and trading during l he imsi 
especially m the banks sector. Mom Ix.nk . nces i ,™ da /' 
a result of the demand for Islamic Bank X 
National Hank or Jordan shares. This movement S? ,B<I 
peeled, since investors are after mofii imm .hi?' . , Was Cfr 
the owners or such shares wanted to get 
any drop m prices with the beginning of the new year. ^ 
Over 900,000 shares, at a market value nf ii» ■» < 

per cenfonKot n mScir C,, ‘ ar ° l " ,d ,h “ j 

Banks j 

market total. The Islamic Bank had PU ‘ Ctfnt ° r {he ' 

Bank had 24.7/18 Z < !, m , pcr «>«: Petra , 

2 2 9/ 1 6. 9 per cent; J&to-KuiS, ftSf? ' rf J ° rdan 

and National Financial Invest. „en!i! ^4^ ^/ 2 Vpe, cvm ^ j 

Industry 

®f *'.e market. 

sector Tour out of 30 companies h id 5‘V ? cck ' ' V|,lnn . ,h « 
sector or 7.5 per cent o? lhe ? uM 1 4 - 2 ll pcr Ct,m of lhe 
eries had 18.5/3.2 per cent- JoJ i-.n l . e,ri,|c,,m Rcfi »- 
®eni. and In.armadiai? ^ 

Services 

on last week 05 * One Company 5 - Pe \r‘‘i !!* !" “’ la1, up 2 A pi,inls 
national Trade — out of nine in ih [o'estinenl and inter- 
of tbe sector's bus^ S"5 ^ ^ 

Insurance 

The, insurance sectoi had 1 7 ..... 
slight increase of 0 7 iKiinK Cviii 4,1 ,(, e *«l«l - - u 

, companies hud 51 '4 ne , 11,1 ,h,K SLV,,, i two nut of 1(1 
total: Jordan- Fren.-i. i«. ttn 1,1 : scc, “» ‘*1 1.3 tier cunt of 
AI-Quds Insurance witlZ’V'S/q f P l ‘i cent, and 

week. wiVii^price advaHLS”!!!?* W f re Uiis 

Jordan- Gull E n „k closed Tt Jl > ,,LC,eilsCS - 6 ' ,s - 

tra Bank ut JI) 7 250 «l» ln»m J|) 2.760: Pe- 

Bnnkat JD3.7I0 up froin II) i n, s J m fc Nulionul .. 

rrom JD 1 08 ft/2 j" - ,, J L S4U « Aljh H«nk at JD 1 13 up . 
Arab EHgle Exchange Un n . Wcrc iI nK,M| V M«hl including: 
1-550; and tlie j2„ un T?,* " il l 1 500 «*»«« f«»n> A 
down from JD 10 S00 a,,v,! C o,npa ' l >' IO.J00 

change in their share prices wmy " OIM? co,, ipames showed 110 

increase^oMhe wekof ,imc cante 1,1 ^8.420: an 

over-the-counter markm ° r * p cr- cent In the 

led, at a market valued JD^250 000 °° S,larc!4 werc ,,and ' 

The weekly record 
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The obstacles ahead 

Saudi banking: 

Part II of two 
The foreign scramble 


‘The problem with Saudi banks is that they have never been 
through such a sharp and dramatic business contraction. And 
1984 should be their most critical acid test. 1 This Is what a 
top-level banker revealed recently while commenting on the 
current money crunch In Saudi Arabia. Once gushing with 
petrodollars, the kingdom is experiencing now its worst money 
drought In 25 years. And those likely to help the kingdom 
bridge the gap are a string of 1 1 of the world’ s most prestigi- 
ous banks operating behind the screen of eight Saudi-ized 
banks, and challenging the 'Top Two’ Saudi institutions: The 
National Commercial Bank and Riyad Bank. Holding already 
42 per cent of all banks capital and reserves, those Saudl- 
-ized banks could take over control of the financial theatre 
within the next tlirce years. It could be a lesson full of revela- 
tions for Amman, now moving on the path of Jordanisatioo of 
its foreign banks. 


By Robert Pouliot 

THE MOST serious challenge 
lying ahead for Saudi- ized 
banks is to weather the sharp 
economic contraction the 
kingdom has been experienc- 
ing since 1982. 

Just like the Top Two. they are 
facing a dramatic slowdown in 
bank deposits. However, as 
interest rates fell, a growing 
number or Saudi depositors be- 
came sensitive to yield consid- 
erations and many shifted their 
funds from the Top Two to the 
more modern and attractive 
Saudi- ized money managers. 
One of several banks recording a 
net drop in deposits last year 
(1983) indicated that most of 
the setback came from demand 
accounts. If, on the other hand, 
it noted very few new loan re- 
quests, a growing share of out- 


standing loans moved into the 
"slow moving” and '‘non per- 
forming” categories. 

It usually takes up to six 
months of close monitoring be- 
fore an active loan becomes 
“slow moving”, and another 
three months before iL reaches 
the stage of being “inactive”. 

Yet persuasion is about the 
only means at the disposal of 
Saudi banks to recover (heir 
loans, since court action is im- 
possible and securing mortgages 
is prohibited. Once a loan is de- 
clared “slow moving”, it ceases 
to be accounted on an accrual ba- 
sis and is diverted to a “su- 
spense account” where paymen- 
ts are recorded on a cash basis. 

AH Saudi- ized banks have been 
penalized by a surge in bad debts 
which, in turn, triggered soaring 
contingency provisions which 


of dollars) 




The Top Two 


Est. 

Ownership 

Assets (in 
millions 
of dollars) 

INat‘1 Commercial 1938 Binmahfouz and Kaki 

14,835 

(NCB) 

families: The bank Is 
run as an unlimited 
liability partnership 


Riyad Bank 

1957 Wholly Saudi with 
The Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency 
leading the show, thanks 
to 38 per cent of 
equity 

Saudi-ized banks 

7,779 

Est. 

Ownership 

'Assets (In 
millions 


Saudi American 
(Samba) 

1980 

Citibank of New York 
40 % 

3,093 

Al-Saudi Al-Fransll977 

Bank lndosuez ( France) 
40 ft 

2,846 

Saudi Cairo 

1979 

Banque du Calre 
40 % 

2,338’ 

Al-Saudi Al- 
Hollandi . 

1976 

Algemene Bank 
Nederland (Holland) 40 % 

2,043 

Arab National 

1979 

Arab Bank (Jordan) 
40 % 

1,764 

Saudi British : 

1978 

British Bank of 
the M. E. 

1,760 

Saudi Investment 
Banking Corp. 1 

1976 

Chase Manhattan (20ft), 
W. German Commerzbank 
(5 ft) , 

Industrial Bank of Japan 
(5 ft), UK's J. Henry 
Schroder Wagg and 
Co;! (5 ft) 

1,627 

At-Jazlra 

1976 

National Batik of. 
Pakistan 35 ft •! 

1,288 

^ 0r ^98I, since the 1982 balance sheet bhs still not: 
een approved by the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency. 
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were expecied to affect net pro- 
fits in both 1983 and 1984. The 
usual pattern of contingency ba- 
lances ranges between I and 3 
per cent of the net (after provi- 
sion) loan portfolio. Saudi Al- 
Hollandi and Samba are in the 
lower purl of the France, while 
Bank Aj-Jazira and the wholesale 
institution, Saudi Investment 
Bunking Corporation ( SIBC) . 
both stand at the upper echelon. 

Growth in profitability is prob- 
ably a thing of the past for most 
Suudi-i/.cd banks and those 
which have not branched out fast 
enough in the past years may 
even record a net drop in their 
aftertax profits. 

This is where (he new tax rul- 
ing by the government might 
help to remove pressure. Until 
late 1983. the understanding 
was thut foreign shareholders 
would be taxed for their pari of 
net profits, at the corporate rate 
of 45 per cent. But a significant 
relaxation came when the in- 
come lax department finally 
ruled that only lhe dividend por- 
tion of the profit was liable for 
taxation. And since the average 
rate of dividend payout ranges 
between 20 and 25 per cent, it 
means that the actual tax burden 
has effectively been divided by 
four or, put differently, that the 
tax bite was lowered to 11.25 
per cent of the foreign partner's 
share of profit. 

Until last year, only four 
Saudi-ized banks were liable to 
corporate taxaiibn: Al-Jazira, 

SIBC. Al-Saudi Al-HoJIandi and 
Al- Saudi Al-Fransi. Now, Saudi 
British has joined the group. 
Arab National and Saudi Cairo 
are following suit next year 
while Samba won't become liable 
to taxation on Citibank's share 
of profit before 1985. 

Such concessions should ease 
the effect of SAMA's constraints 
on further increase of authorised 
capital. Although several banks 
have repeatedly argued Tor an ur- 
gent boost in their capital, the 
monetary authorities hove re- 
fused to give it the green light 
since 1981. The only case where 
SAMA would recognize a ge- 
nuine need for a wider capita] 
base is that of NCB. 

Nonetheless, because of such 
prospects, at least two Saudi- 
ized banks are expecied to flex 
their muscles on the loan market 
In 1984. The Saudi British Bank, 
which js known for its lower 
than average deposit- to-' loan ra- 
tio, plans to be much more ag- 
gressive in its marketing 
strategy. Saudi Cairo Bank, on 
the other hand, is in a much bet- 
ter financial state now to open 
up its purse. . 

The Saudi-lzalion factor 

Another obstacle for Saudi- 
ized banks will be to increase 
substantially the share- of their 
Saudi ' staff.' As one official 
rightly puls it, “What really 
counts is the number of Saudi 
bank officers.” Indeed, when 
and If the management contract 
with their foreign partner elap- 
ses,' those managers will, be the 
ones to make sure that the irans? 
itloq goes on smbplhly. 

Aside from Arab National 
Bank 1 which' is altogether fully 
Arabised, making its markctitig 
strategy much easier to im- 
plement.: the most Saudi- izeji of 
all banks is certainly Al-Saudi 
Al- Hollandi with the following 
Saudi ratios: .39 per ceiit of all 
staff. 72 per cent of branch 


Polytechnic qualifiers 
under consideration 


• THE EDUCATION Ministry Is considering applications 
from construction contractors lo be qualified for bidding In 
the project (o build a polytechnic college In Taflleh. Ministry- 
officials have not released any Information concerning the 
applicants; but they say that tenders should be invited in 
about one week. It was earlier reported Incorrectly that bids 
would be opened on 14 December. 

ACC to build homes for JTV 

• AL-ARAB Construction Company (ACC) has been awarded 
a “ new big contract* ' to build a housing estate for the Jordan 
Television Housing Association, the company says. The com- 
pany did not reveal the value of the contract, which was 
signed on 5 December. ACC will build 62 villas for the asso- 
ciation; construction duratlou is 18 months. 


New opportunities 


• CHEMICALS: Unspecified quantity of Isopropanol for Hie 
Jordan Cement Fnctorles Company. Details upon payment nf 
Jf> 5 from Hie company's offices at Enhcls. Closing Date: I 8 
January. 

• KLECI'KICAL MATERIALS: Variety nf materials. Details 
from the purchasing committee of the Royal Jordanian Air 
Force. Closing Date; 5 January. 

• MARKET FURNISHINGS: Metal display cases, shelves, 
freezers, counters, etc. Tor the Abdal! market of the Civil 
Service Consumer Corporation. Details from the corporation 
headquarters in 'Ain Ghazal. Closing Date: 31 December. 

• FURNITURE for the permanent office of the National Col- 
lege for Engineering and Administrative Sciences: Details 
upon payment of JD 2 from the college's temporary building 
In Shmeisanl, near Sports City. Closing Date: 26 January. 

• LIBRARY FURNITURE for the Mu' la University near Ka- 
rak. Details upon payment of JD 20 from the university Liai- 
son office in Jabal Amman, near the Goethe Institute. Clos- 
ing Date: 21 January. 

• LABORATORY SUPPLIES: For the laboratories and work- 
shops of the permanent college building at the National Col- 
lege for Engineering and Administrative Sciences. Details 
upon payment of JD 30 from the college's offices in Shmcl- 
sani, near the Sports City. Closing Date: 26 January. 

• VEHICLES AND EQUIPMENT: Amman Municipality wi- 

shes to buy 35 diesel trucks for rubbish disposal, with 14—1 7 
cubic metre capacity, along with garage equipment Including 
1 J ™ ««- l, S ll,e d,a S“<»is equipment. Details upon payment- 
of JD IOC 1 from the municipality's tenders section. Closing 
Date: 20 February. * 

• PUMPS AND GENERATORS: Two water pumps and power 
generators, for the Water Supply Corporation. Details from 
the WSC tenders section, upon payment of JD 10. Closing 
Date: 16 January. 

• SUBSTATION INFRASTRUCTURE: Construction of a 
road, enclosure and drainage system for the Amman South gas 
turbine substation of the Jordan Electricity Authority. De- 
tails for JD 10 from the Department of Supply, Jabat Am- 
man. Closing Dale: 5 January. 

• HEAVY EQUIPMENT: Dump-trucks, artesian well drilling 
rigs, stone crushers, multi-purpose packing machine and a 
drilling rig. Details from the Royal ( ARMY) Corps of En- 
gineers upon payment of JD 20. Closing Dale: 10 January. 

Invitation to South Korea 

' a THE KOREAN Commercial Centre In Amman has Invited 
Jordanian merchants to visit Korea from 18 September - 2 
October 1984 during the Seoul International Trade Fair. The 
fair, which this year has the participation of 720 Korean 
firms and 280 foreign firms, Is held semi-annually and pro- 
vides an opportunity for direct contact with Korean firms. 


managers and; 31 per cent as 
bank officers, ,.The second besi 
would be that Saudi British Bank 
with 36 per cent of all staff be- 
ing Saudis In November .1983 
and about . 30 per coni as bank of- 
ficers. Most of its branch man- 
agers were also Saudis. 

The others are Saudi Cairo ( 34 
ppr cent). Bank Al-Jazira with 
33 per cent and Bank Al-Saudi 
Al- Frans'! ' with 30 per cent. 
Other Saudi-ized banks were 
about in the same bracket. 

A seripus problem suffered by 
most banks is the very high tur- 
nover - of Saudi personnel. At 
least, two banks act daily, re corded 
a . drop ; in,lbeir;Sa udi rati o s ince 
1 982. ;• Thus, if is hard lb ima- 
gine that more .than half of total 


staff will be Saudi by ! 1 9 8 6 wfte n 
Lmost fpreign management edn- 
■traciS expire. ■ i ••••;.■ 


. Several banks have established, 
their own banking apd finance 
training centres such as Samba. 
Al-Saudi Al- Holland!, Al-Saudi 
Al-Fransi and Saudi Cairo in ad- 
dition to special overseas course 
and training programmes to pro- 
vide greater exposure lo foreign 
bank techniques and operations. 
Most banks also rely qn Santa's 
institute.. 

However, strenuous efforts 
are still required to make sure 
that a majority of bank officers 
become Saudis by 1985-86, 

Another area of possible c6h- . 
tentlon stemming from the cur- 
rent foreign, affiliation ; . of 
$audi- ized banks ts their ability 
to operate ^abroad more autonom- 
ously. Apart from , NCB and 
Riyad, which . have 'just opened 
branches respectively in New 
York and London. 1 the Saudi 
banking system has - no direct 
outlet abroad. 
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Hungary breaks the ice 
with production reform 


By George Jahn 

BUDAPEST -- This country is press- 
ing ahead with economic and social 
re or ms unique in eastern Europe. 
What s more, say Hungarians and 
Westerners, the Kremlin is taking a 
Uori^I* ^ utercst in some of the innova- 

It remains (o be seen whether some of 
Hungary's ideas for streamlining the eco- 
nomy, allowing private enterprise and a 
good measure of individual freedom, will 
spread to its communist neighbours 
which still are wary of Polish- style trou- 
bles. 

‘‘The Hungarians are going ahead with 
their plans, they're not looking for Soviet 
approval.” said one veteran Western di- 
plomat. 

Communist Party leader Janos Kadnr. 
on a visit to the Soviet Union, told wor- 
kers in a Moscow car factory there is a 
need for increased participation or wor- 
kers in economic planning, decision mak- 
ing and execution. 

In the last few months, the Soviets have 
been thinking about introducing as tnany 
Hungarian economic models as possible, 
not only in agriculture but in industry and 
services loo, said Mar ton Tardos. head of 
economic planning at the National 
Academy of Science. 

The academy is close to the govern- 
ment. to which it gives advice on key eco- 
nomic matters. 

“If it's Tair to say that the Soviet Union 
■s not as cold to the idea of reform as it 
was .... then it s possible that rigid East 
German and Czechoslovak economic poli- 
cies will change as well,” said Mr. Tar- 
dos. 

Moscow doesn't really care what we do. 
as long as wc remain loyal allies," said a 
Hungarian analyst who spoke on condi- 
tion he not be identified. 

Mr. Tardos said in an interview that the 
kremlin interest followed the change in 


Soviet leadership late last year. Long 
years of cold neutrality in Moscow to- 
wards Hungarian economic experiments 
disappeared when Yuri Andropov suc- 
ceeded Leonid Brezhnev as leader of the 
Soviet Union, according to Mr. Tardos. 

Mr. Andropov was ambassador to Bu- 
dapest during the 1956 uprising, which 
was pul down by Soviet forces. He is con- 
sidered here to have played a decisive role 
in the installation of the popular Kadar af- 
ter removal of the repressive Stalinist, 
Matyas Rakosi. . , 

Alluding to this role, a recent issue of 
the Hungarian " Orszag- Vilag" magazine 
praised Mr. Andropov for his ‘‘decisive 
contribution to the rebirth of our party 

our country and our people." 

‘I have known Yuri Andropov for a 
long time. Old friends need few words to 
understand each other, "Mr. Kadar told 
Soviet and Hungarian journalists in Mo- 
scow« 

. or , a workforce of about 4 million, 
about 200.000 Hungarians work at 
non-state jobs, either full or part-time A 
2 ordinance raised the maximum 
number of employees allowed in a private 
business from six to 1 2. 

While the Soviet Union is said to be 
following private sector developments 

h^i h o ClinOS J ty ' Hun Sary‘s state economy 
has aroused even more interest, analysts 
say, 

Since the early 1970s. Hungary has 
mnrfpi y moved away from the Soviet 
° -u?. 1 ! r,8,d central planning and re- 

sponsibility. m favour of more decision- 
making on the plant floor or in the agri- 
cultural co-operative. 6 

Increasingly, agricultural and industrial 
employees and executives receive bonuses 
tied to performance. Profit- oriented 
imnking is replacing emphasis on produc- 
tion for volume's sake, say Hungarian 
economists. 8 


The Cscpel Iron and Metal Works com- 
bine, one of Hungary's major employers, 
was broken up last month into 1 .1 units, 
each with increased decision- making 
powers. 

Hie giant Tungsram conglomerate, 
which employs about 24.000 people and 
exports light bulbs and fixtures to more 
than 100 countries, went into the red late 
last year. As a result, its managing direc- 
tor was let go — and along with him those 
who couldn't change their way of think- 
ing, said Atilla Kiss. Tungsram’s eco- 
nomic manager. 

While not disclosing figures Mr Kiss, 
J9, said Tungsram will not make a loss 
this year. 

The decision-making powers of planL 
managers have been greatly raised and the 
emphasis is on profit, according to Mr. 

. e re 511,1 not doing it as well as 
.•.those in the West, but that seems to be 
the; pay we’re going.” 

Hungary appears to be moving towards 
more flexibility in politics as well. A 
recently proposed law' encourages two or 
more candidates to run for parliamentary 
seats, with equal chances for Communists 
and non- Communists. 

A Hungarian political analyst said pri- 
vately n is theoretically possible that non- 
Communists could gain a majority under 
the plan, which builds on a little- known 
and seldom-applied 1971 regulation. 

Non- Communists must accept princi- 
ples of the Patriotic People’s Front, a 
mass social and political organization with 
ideals close to the Communist Party, he 
said. Parliamentary debate is restricted to 
eight days or so annually, when par- 
liament is in session. 

Pluralism of a sort exists in other Soviet ! 
boc countries, such as Poland. Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany and Bulgaria. But ; 
non-Communist parties play subordinate 1 
political roles defined by the Communists. 

The Hungarians have long wanted in- ■ 
creased democracy so that their represen- i 
tatiyes are responsible for what they do " 
said the veteran diplomat. "In the case of I 
Hungary (the proposed law) will be mean- y 



Unprofitable state industries which do 
not move with the times are targets for 
major shakeups. 


Mr. Tardos is more cautious, but feels 
economic changes have led to social res- 
tructuring and with that, to a need for 
freedom of expression as great as can be 

stances! “ " EaSl El,r ° pCan circ "^ 


Arab countries to export cement 

Atlcast f,ve Arab countries Including Jordan 
! £ a l X r U,ll! , cc “S e K by I585 ‘ The Secretary General 
d. £?? struciioa Mahals Union, Sa- 

iSh! ™ K sa d until last year, all Arab states except 
Lebanon and Morocco had to Import cement. But by the end of 
this year, a number of Arab countries would have met local 
ne f d ® . a “ d be read y to start selling abroad, he 
ThJ' ^ P°. tent,al exporters arc Iraq, Jordan and Syria. 
The cement union was established in 1977 with 19 Arab 
• slates as members. 

Mote money for Saudi agriculture 

o RIYADH — The Saudi Agriculture and Water Ministry has 

annroved seven nrnlpplc a/nrth tfi i a .—nil i. j »I_ _ i . 


... 

replenishment not to be below the current ftnn 

a :« z !m ,hc 


Iran recaps oil well 


• KUWMT — Iran has recapped a dgmaged offshore well 
which developed a technical fa utf l mi months ago, the Rcglo- 
S' >n| M{ lo J f«r the Protection of the Marine Envlron- 


” -1 • "gncuiiure ana water Ministry has i fuiiT... 

approved seven projects worth $ 1 6 . 7 7 million to develop airl- offlelal Abdul Latif 
culture and animal husbandry tn different parts of the coun- ^ ; i.: 

trv. rhe lnropd nt-niAi*# ti m ii«a j m * . 


try. The largest project ($: 
breeds 6*500 head or sheep 
facility at Qasslni ($4. 78 n 
sheep. Two projects at Qassti 
C$2.13 million) will togethi 
wheat nnd more than 9,200 
wheat apd dorgbum scheme a: 
Crease overall wheat producfli 
million ha^been . earmarked 



•V S /Tu" earmaraeo for the production of 540,000 wilia * . t *9* provinces would bT$2 59 

IFAD session 1 ‘ successful" ' Arab states protect st e «i • 

International Fund for Acr 1 cuifiirairw u .i.,..._l ! T ■ 1 industries 


: Aa^icuiiiirjiJI -’beveloipMeB^ 

■ ■ • iwldcnt Abdelmuhsln AlrSudeary has 'described '■ 

• V. J annual gtasl oil of. the fund’s governing council as ■" Verv^ 1 
^"“»f u, :,’ , 1 Th *rp ur - , l.y session here 
vened to dlqcuss the replenishment of the fund's resources 
' ;• and was attended: hv “ 


, support tor nao.y Hp said the raaffirruation 

> : facUitafe so|dtlon of Issues! raisejl M the slk^onTnot- 

A .Identified ihfc ; forjhcpni;: 

Jng lMUes b^fpre t^e Ferbruqry cppfiimatlon ; HqtfecaUM that 
v • 0, 4.f ^ d'Oieinbprs|wanted the fund* a resources f or * he second 


Arabia’s Al- Hadeed sfeef and Saudi 

o^lnatlrtg tbelr regional ! y°H T® 3 ! of co " 

' markets agalppt forelgnlS^ M 

mendatlou on . protection fallows.* recom- 

gioual market/by S lmports «- 

ference lnSahralV iron and steel con- 

cOn duct |ng a study ofthe IsSf ^ 1 .“\. Deve,0 P ment Centre Is 
thjjGulf co-operSio! %S3R 

spokesman f or ,thd cenfre Mid ni an SSi 7 ls mQOih - * 
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Labour action 
trend declines 

THE DOYVNWARD trend in in- 
^strioi disputes experienced In 
OEC'U countries during 1980 
continued through 1981; bin 
this trend was not matched in 
developing countries where the 
decline in disputes was slight and 
the number of workers involved 
increased. 

There were less work stop- 
pages in the industrialised coun- 1 
tries and fewer strikers; aw* 
working days lost through strik- 
ers also decreased. But the aver* 
age duration of strikes went up 
slightly. 

These findings emerge from a 
wealth of statistical data on in- 
dustrial unrest collated in the 
International Labour Organiza-i 
i 10n ’s ( ILO's) latest edition, of 
the Year Book of Labour Statist-, 
tes . They arc based on fespon-; 

an annual request from the.. 
ILO addressed to governments of 
all member stales. Replies vverc, 
received from 57 countries. 

Extreme care should be eiet’i 
cised In using the figures, parti- 
cularly for between-coudtry. 
comparison^ of the magnitude 
and relative importance of strike, 
actions. Definitions* . sour<* s <- [ 
»cope and statistical treatment of., 
data often vary widely from one • 
country to another. I . 

• The. Year Book figures show 
that jn 1981 there were 25jf* r 
cent fewer workers involved 
industrial disputes than in 1980 
a drop from 24 million toJ 8 j 
pidlioii. At the same time, wdrk- 1 
Jng days lost as a result of strikes 
decreased by 20 per cent from. 1 
» 1 4 millidn 'ip-91 million- 
1 • ■ - '>!■• f •!•:■ • 

■ • { ■ ' 1 . I 1 ' , , 1 • , ■ I I * *' 1 
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Janos Kadar, by Terry Waghorn 


Hungary has ns surprises and anyone 
who comes here with set ideas or eastern 
turope has them fairly radically changed, 
said another Western diplomat. He spoke 
over lunch at one of Budapest’s luxurious 
hotels built recently to cope with the in- 
lux or Western tourists — 2.7 millin' 
last year. 

averaop , l\° Ved u ,0 !? 8 : ion ® way from lie 

heahlfv .ilV*® 1 ' u PCd , . muge !lnd thal 's 1 
ihai u s 8n ' he - sa,d - “I’ve no douh 

someth!!!? 3 r? n * P oli, i |; al> aspirations are 
something like what Austria has aebie- 


middle east 

Geneva conference brings factions closer 

Lebanon s Arab identity defined; ‘ with a Western aspect’ 


By Godfrey Jansen 

THE WEST, Israel and Syria were the los- 
ers at the first round of the Lebanese 
national reconciliation talks in Geneva. 
Incredibly, Lebanon emerged the winner, 
with all factions joining to take a first step 
towards restoring the country's shattered 
fortunes by turning its face firmly against 
the West and declaring that its identity is 
uncompromisingly Arab. 

It was this unanimity among Lebanese 
factions that enabled Lebanon to come out 
on lop. The West, specifically the United 
Slates, was the victim of the conference's 
unanimous decision on its Arab national 
identity. While it may seem odd that, af- 
ter 40 years of independence, Lebanon 
should need to redefine what it is, it is 
particularly urgent because, in a way. dif- 
fering concept of national identity were 
the main causes of the civil war and sub- 
sequent violence. 

In 1943, because of differences be- 
tween the founding fathers over the new 
country's role, it was necessary to define 
that identity. As a compromise between 
Lhe pro- western Christian communities 
and the pro- Arab Muslims, it was laid 
down that Lebanon was an Arab country 
"with a western aspect." 

The redefinition at the Geneva meeting 

— some of whose, participants drew up the 
first definition — was categoric: * * Leba- 
non is an Arab country, a founder mem- 
ber of the Arab League, and is bound by 
all the obligations of that membership." 
So Lebanon rejected its "western aspect" 

— and this from the Arab country that has 
been most pro- western in every way. For 
Lebanon, As for most Third World coun- 
tries, the West unfortunately is now rep- 
resented by America, and America is seen 
as the ally of Israel, the Arab's enemy. 
Until last year, Lebanon as such did not 
suffer much from the Israeli presence; 
though it has a common border with Is- 
rael, it denied that it was a frontline or 
confrontation state. 

Troop withdrawal agreement 

Ail that ended with the Israeli invasion, 
when southern Lebanon was revaged by 
the sophisticated arms supplied by- Am- 
erica. In physical terms, therefore, the 
Lebanese suffered because of the US. 
They also suffered in political and moral 
terms when the US pressured Lebanon 
into signing the 17 May Lebanon- Israel 
troop withdrawal agreement, to which the 
United States and Israel added a subse- 
quent clause saying that Israeli troops 
would withdraw only when Syrian and 
PLO forces pulled out. This diplomatic 
sleight-of-hand made the agreement a 
lop-sided treaty. 

Syria and her allies in Lebanon grouped 
in the National Salvation Front, de- 
manded its abrogation and made this the 
first order of business in Geneva. The 
Lebanese government and its Maronite 
supporters opposed this but it took only 
three sessions to produce a compromise. 
This came, obliquely, through the decla- 
ration on national identity — because, if 
Lebanon is a loyal founder member of the 
Arab League, it cannot make even a par- 
tial peace with Israel. This meant that all 
Lebanese factions agreed that the 
agreement was unworkable, unacceptable 
and had to be replaced. 

The ball is now firmly in America's 
court. Washington has to try to persuade 
Israel to withdraw from southern Lebanon 
without any gains. If the United States 
does not do that, then it, and the West, 
will be a still greater loser. The United 
States failed in Lebanon by trying to play 
off too many of Lebanon's numerous fac- 
tions against eah other. Towards the end 
of the mission by the previous American 
envoy, Robert McFarlane, he was putting 
so much pressure on the Gemayel govern- 
ment to grant Syria a special position in 
Lebanese politics that the daughter of Le- 
banon’s first prime .. minister was 
moved to say: “The Americans have 
spjpLebanpn to Syria, like a shift." Yet, : : 
within a; fortnight. President Reagan, be- 
fore the. bombing of the marine base ip . 
■Beirut, Violently attacked Syria and Sy- : 
ria's friends in Lebanon, 
i ynahimlty 

Israel Was A.I^er at Geneva because the 
unanimity,' especiaUy the agreement of . 

.r- -I* •• t - '• 



Lebanese President Amin Gemayel confers privately with the Syrian Foreign Minister 
Abdul Halim Khaddam during the Lebanon reconciliation conference In Geneva. 


the Maronites. on Lebanon's Arab ident- 
ity was a death blow to Lhe Begin-Sharon 
dream of a pro- Israeli Christian regime in 
Beirut. On the agenda, the ending of the 
Israeli occupation of the south was given 
priority over the withdrawal of non- 
Lebanese — that is, Syrian and Pales- 
tinian — forces; in the final commun- 
ique, the main task assigned to President 
Amin Gemayel was to find a new formula 
to end the Israeli occupation. 

Syria's failure was because Its observer, 
the Foreign Minister Abdul Halim Khad- 
dam, tried too hard to impose the Syrian 
view on Lebanon. At the first session, the 
three leaders of the National Salvation 
Front — Suleiman Frapjleh, Rashid Ka- 
rami and Walid Junblatt plus, as a large 
bonus, the Shi' a leader, Nabih Berri — 
repeated the Syrian demand for the abro- 
gation of the troop agreement. But three 
sessions later, first Franjieh, then Ka- 
rami, then Berri retreated and opted for 
ignoring or freezing the agreement. Faced 
with a near- total Lebanese solidarity — 
Junblatt continued to demand abrogation, 
while not insisting on it — Khaddam 
abandoned Syria's main objective al the 
conference. 

It was Lhe surprisingly swift emergence 
of a consensus that made Lebanon come 
out well at Geneva. Lebanon, or at least 
its political leaders, is more united now 
than since the start of the Franjieh pre- 
sidency in I 970. One of the two political 
myths nurtured by the Lebanese was 
proved to be true, the first — false — is 
that Lebanon's woes are entirely the pro- 
duct of foreign intervention, ignoring the 
fact that foreigners would not be able to 
interfere in Lebanon if there were no Le- 
banese prepared to serve fore- 
ign interests, either because of 
conviction or corruption. The 
second, complimentary myth is that if 
only the Lebanese were left to themsel- 
ves, they would be ab)e to find Lebanese 
solutions to their real problems. 

Nothing seemed less likely at the frigid 
opening session, when some delegates 
pointedly refused to shake Gemayel' s 
hand. The breaking down of the psycholo- 
gical barriers of hatred and family blood 
feuds came quite soon, in the second 
working session, when speakers frankly 
and even violently attacked each other. 
This heat melted the ice. Once the thaw 
began, two factors came Into play to push 
delegates towards unanimity. The first 
was the power of the old-boy network. 

Before the conference began, it was 
noted, pessimistically, that five of the 
nine delegates were over 75 and hardly 
: likely therefore, to undergo a change of 
heart or of mind. But this gerontocracy 
: also meant that these 'men had worked 
together, as allies or enemjes. in the inti- 
mate parish pump politics of Lebanon for 
more than . 50 years: Brought together 
face-to-face, ,the sheer weight of these 
. associations prevailed over political dif- 


ferences. Half-way through the confer- 
ence, the delegates, the younger ones 
following- the lead of their elders, were 
back on first name terms, cracking jokes. 


The second factor was the fact that 4Q 
years of separate statehood has produced 
a distinctive Lebanese outlook, a national 
character which is very different from 
that of Lebanon's nearest neighbours, the 
Syrians or the Palestinians. The Syrians 
battled against this Lebanese character in 
vain. Lebanon's rediscovery of itself is a 
perraament gain for the Lebanese cause. 
While there will be further battles at suc- 
ceeding sessions, when the problem of 
working out a new power- sharing struc- 
ture will be tackled, the psychological suc- 
cess of the first encounter will help 
smooth the negotiations. 

The political leadership of Lebanon, 
perhaps all too easily reconciled, discov- 
ered at Geneva thot hoary truth, 'in unity 
is strength.' They may yet team that in 
unity is danger, from those who have 
striven hard to divide Lebanon and to 
keep it divided. Israel certainly does not 
want a united Lebanon which, at Geneva, 
stigmatised it us the occupier who must 
get out first. What is good or bad for Is- 
rael is good or bad for the United States. 
Nor does Syria want a united Lebanon, be- 
cause no sooner had unity been achieved 
at Geneva than Syria's Lebanese clients 
began thinking for themselves. 

Hopefully the unity at Geneva may 
prove a real breakthrough, but the coun- 
teractions of the enemies of unity may re- 
duce it to the brief glimmer of a false 
dawn. 


South/Third World Media 


Pakistan celebrates birthday 
anniversary of its founder 


AMMAN (Star) — Last Sunday was the 
107tfa anniversary of the birth of the 
founder of the state of Pakistan, 
Quald- e-Azam Mohammad All Jlnnah. 
It was under the leadership of Jlnnah 
that the Muslim League adopted the 
Pakistan Resolution In March 1940 
which envisaged the partition of India 
Into two sovereign states, with Pakis- 
tan comprising the Musllm-majority 
areas. 

Mr. Jlnnah was a nun of peace who 
wished every nation peace and pro- - 
gress. In a message to the people of the 
United States soon after the creation of 
Pakistan In 1947, he said "we are 
prepared to make our utmost contribu- 
tion to the promotion of peace and pro- 
sperity among the nations of the 
world. * ’ 


Mr. Jlnnah was also a most vocal 
supporter of the Palestinian cause. He 
strongly condemned the recommenda- 
tion of the Anglo- American committee 
for the admission of one hundred- 
thousand Jews into Palestine. This re- 
commendation he said "went against 
the Arabs of Palestine’ ’ and was 1 ’tho- 
roughly dishonest" and against 
"every canon of fairness and justice." 

His relations with tbe Muslim world 
was not found wanting. He Is quoted to 
have said that "Islam is to us the 
source. of our very life and existence 
and has linked our cultural and tradi- 
tional past so closely with the Arab 
world that there need be do doubt what- 
soever about our fullest sympathy for 
the Arab Cause. ' * 


PALESTINE IN BRIEF 


Egypt defends Arafat’s visit 

CAIRO — A top aide to Egyptian President flosnl Mubrak has said the visit to 
Cairo last week by the PLO chairman Mr. Arafat was & step toward a nego- 
tiated Arab- Israeli peace and called on the United Stales to help open a dialo- 
gue with the PLO. The Director of Mr. Mubarak’s Political Affairs Office 
Mr. Osama el Baz made the remark when speaking to reporters after a meeting 
with the Egyptian president to review repercussions of the visit. H^ said Mr. 
Arafat’s talks with Mr. Mubarak were part of an Egyptian bid to generate a 
new momentum for peace. "We believe Israel is mistaken In saying or thinking 
that the visit to Cairo Is an obstacle to peace" el-Bnzlsald, referring to the 
strong Israeli criticism and protest to the United States for taking a .favourable 
view of Mr. Arafat’s visit. 


Travel tax to go up 


TEL AVIV — The Israeli government Is to present lo the Knesset (parliament) 
a proposal to raise the travel tax from $50 to $125. The decision was taken by 
the Ministerial Economic Committee, and It wH) replace a bill currently tabled 
in the Knesset by which .the travel tax would be $75 pins 7.5 per cent of the 


in the Knesset by which .the travel tax would be $15 pins 7.5 per cent of the 
ticket valHe.- Reports say the proposal may be opposed by the Liberal Party 
whose members have prevented the passage of the current bill. Meanwhile, the 


Paiiel of Airlines Operating In Israel has criticised the proposal, "it will be a 
hea v y bard^iion Israelis travelling a broad- especially those going to Europe’! 
it said; i. ■ 




middle east — 

‘What is good for the Arab world is good for America’ 

Baghal calls on Arabs to launch an information campaign in the US 

There are dynamic Arab nersnnaimp* in t 


pere are dynamic Arab personalities In 
the United States who are making efforts 
to boost the Arab image among the Ameri- 
can citizenry. One of such people Is Mr. 
Mohammad A. Baghal a former diplomat 
who once represented Jordan In the United 
St-tes and now, the Executive Director of 
the US- Arab Chamber of Commerce. Mr 
Baghal believes the Chamber could help 
change the Image of the Arab to large ex- 
tent. Star correspondent Carrie Nelle 
Thompson interviewed Mr. Baghal In New 
York recently. Following are excerpts: 

‘The purpose of the US- Arab Chamber 
is to promote and advocate business op- 
portunities in the Arab world and to work 
for the mutual Arab- American economic 
Interest." said Mr Mohammad A. Baghal. 
He feels this leads to mutual understand- 
ing which in turn obviously affects the 
outlook of each regarding the other. Such 
understanding is above and therefore sur- 
passes the political sphere, and in the lon- 
grun. according to Baghal, what is good 
lor the Arab world is good for America 
and vice versa. 

Mr. Baghal stresses that the Chamber 
was established and still exists to promote 
business interests In both directions. He 
does not attempt to be a public relations 
firm; Indeed, he has strong feelings that 
the various Arab governments — all 22 of 
them {' a most difficult number to bring 
together in a consensus") should "pool 
their enormous resources" and employ 
public relations techniques in the US in 
order to better inform American citizenry 
about Arabs. He further acknowledges 
that such direct promoting of the Arab im- 
age falls more in the role of the Arab Lea- 
gue. Nevertheless, the functions of the 
Chamber do include conducting tours (of 
the impressive, information- filled offices 
located in New York's World Trade Cen- 



Moharamad A. Baghal 

whin! JLf ind | pe u d , ently or Banized but with 
which Mr. Baghal maintains contact. He 

™L a r?I 8e n umber of Americans are 

V haexislei ? ca of the Arab Cham- 

r and °[ myriad of services it pro- 
vides but he also admits there are far too 

Shteh'ltS are not aware of the ease with 
which they could secure, for example, a 

“ I,e e5£ P ,ains - “the US is 

1 J* not This is a 

large continent to cover". 


The chamber is expanding: to date there 
are branches in Chicago, Washington, 
San Francisco (with a sub- branch in Los 
Angeles) and there is one "in the South" 


citteen^M n ^ , nCa ^ aQd a Jordanian 
citizen, Mr. Baghal is frustrated by Am- 

erlcan laws regarding the punishment of 
rfp?i P S S A Wh u Ch ho^o 11 Israel in order to 
^ 4 b A ra b nfl ti ons . He remains aloof 
P° lltlcs but be is acutely aware of 
the problem. He quickly notes he is not an 
attorney or a constitutional authority, but 
he acknowledges that many legal experts 


Risk of superpower clash 
in Middle East increases 

' By Colin Smith 

SSddieE™ hafno^en^grlil Jince “L‘l973 S’ *»• 

.heuJ.".H 8 r X"rve Ih.'S""” ,h ° 8r ° a,ld lf *"« ^ 

Lebanese «lr sp.ee la the s^rno* rf 1982 S"' ont «* 
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dyrles. He thinks that its support Is confined to ^ £ri«“ 

ntlonal I borders In the same way that the US has ofteVi made It cleaMhififV. 

pieced tq safeguard Israel* s security "but not Israd»TSnquerts^* h * * 

Vfl t|ie fact remains that there has never been a time when the Russia ns and 


feel it is unconstitutional to prohibit 
boycotting If a company so desires and he 
is chagrined in knowing that many compa- 
nies have had to pay penalties for chqsing 
to trade only with people of their choice. 
He feels there will come a time whefi this 
is no longer the case. Mr. Baghal does not 
know ir anyone has actually had to go to 
jail for boycotting, but fines have been le- 
vied. "Personally I believe that the Am- 
erican government has made a mistake 
and that it has inhibited the American 
companies in dealing with the Arab world; 
t it leads to) the loss of American produc- 
ers (for the Arab market). However, be- 
ing an American organization, we have to 
abide by the laws of the US." he said. 

The services provided to Arabs bv the 
chamber are quite well-known in the Arab 
world, asserts Baghal. Any Arab business- 
r P ers on wishing to do business or even 
just gain information about the US knows 
how to contact the chamber. The US- Arab 
chamber is affiliated with each chamber 
in Arab nations and it keeps observers at 
the Federation of Arab Industry and Agri- 
culture. "Many people come to us in the 
Axab world; many come when they are 
wdrried about business and exports in the 
US , he observed. At the chamber head- 
quarters there is an extensive library per- 
taining to virtually every situation that 
can be encountered regarding Arab- 
American business relations. 

nrkAH lt Uf ShlP ln l . he chamber is com- 
frnm d hofh ih 01 ? 138 !! 168 and corporations 
iSE-? 11 ! th Arab countries and the US. 

M alS u are u- not elieible for niember- 
fhif’-/1i mbe u r,h, P 1S not restricted except 1 
Inmp 11 ! 1 * ?£° na flde business, there are 
some Jewish* owned companies that are 

tersh e in L" V0]Ved W * lh the chamber. Mem- , 
bership fees range from S300 to $1,000 

the vo,ume of busines s 

tnal the specific company does in the 
Arab w ° rld ' T he bulk of the chamber’ s in ! 

° 0t , C u° me ■ from membership . 
rees however; rather, it is from certifica- I 

J99 n 8hts from the Arab countries F 
which means that the chamber's experts 1 

mhl mnm £ omme r rcial documents and a r 
minimum charge for this service is made „ 
on each occasion. 8 


: there are 250; in Chicago, 250. And ih. 

1 A Un £* T growing as the image 
Arab world is changing. B 

! nrYhl h o! lle c ° ,llin u ued srowth and success 
of the chamber, he sees positive resuks 

t f don , * se J tb at we have done our duty 
totally (in changing the image) but we S 
seeing more American C?mgresswo D 
thinking pro-Arab and that is S 
pro- America. And what is good for a™ 

fer,c * n , I , n i5 rests is 8°od for the aS, 
worW f Congress votes pro- America (£ 
ther than pro any one particular faction! 
we would have more co-operation from 
the Arabs The Chamber is^ot p 0 lkS 
and therefore has no lobbying group jn 
^ ashington but we do contact people- 
do write cables: we try to straighten out 
things when we feel there are problems ” 
he stressed. * 

uS'JUSir pU , blicatio . ns which we send 
to JO, 000 people, to libraries, universi- 
ties and schools. We also have our maga- 
zine which is distributed widely in the US 
But to have a massive promotional cam- 
paign we need a lot of money, consistency 
and permanence. That is why we want the 
various Arab governments to join forces 
to launch an information campaign in the 
on a large scale," lie added. 

"Mr. Baghal admits he is disappointed 
that to date these governments have not 
done this. But he is not pessimistic. "I 
see (image changes) slowly, many Arab 
students are studying in the US arc aware 
or the need to have ’westernized’ public 
relations but unfortunately they are not in 
decision-making positions in their respec- 
tive nations, yet," he noted. 


i“A" p ln “>« New York chamber 
IS about 600 companies; In San Francisco 


Most individuals would agree that Ions- 

f«T.he Ve m~, Sh0r ‘-‘ e ™ 

mSrflr P erma, »ent change in the 
minds of Americans who have for so ions 
stereotyped the Arab. If this is true K 

meS n L y « he MS- Arab Chamber or Com- 
merce is a major girder in (his framework 

?/ an 5 e .’ . and Mr Mohammed A. Baghal 
wo J d A ™». forc <? fcWnd this frame- 
DiVecinriJl ass,st anl and Research 
°u^ Ct ° r ., Ayte ” Heykal stales of Mr Ba- 

most i m h i* ( n , d thcrer °rc the chamber's, 
2'^‘ an l contribution is increasing 
understand 11 * 8 and bringing people logo- 


Anglo- Arab relations 
improve in diverse ways 


By Len Rockingham • 

Star London Correspondent 

LONDON — At an unofficial level, rela- 
tions between Britain and the Arab world 
now reach down to every level of life. 
IS £° r ® xam Pi e no longer any real 

finds ht Shim * aVerage I Briton when he 
h inS h ldren are going to school with 
Ar bchildren or that there is a Mosque 

tor /® Sn F Arab f hta Str ° et ’ ° r that hIs d ® c ‘ 


and television commentators have to 
remember to cal! it the ‘Canon football 
' tJ I e arr ' va * of Arab sponsors is 
^f ily *^ ve,come - After ■«. everyone is 
f* Wa Ir« tbal ^operation with the Japanese 
ts ojten a first step to a Japanese 

2ff? ver ‘ J hls happened with Scottish 
whisky, which the Japanese now manu- 
facture under their own brand names. 


; r Ik anXab mS M that hls ■« Leeds - which is about haJf . . 

Chelsea and Edinburgh - 

22u 


SiSS But some f th " e - Sr 


; ' Wlthla *he nea tiro day* both the Israelis and the Americans had 
Syrian positions and the Kussiins were nrewllha about - 1 bandit rairt.' 1 «f h 

Sincrthen JEtLStLSZ' 
US iSecrplary of St>te,,|-!ia(i helped to cool the dtuiitloBia little Dn _ 1 

eonc tutory «enn.rk s about the Amaflc^ ntUck » luted ffilfcSt- 

V:. * ftd l'£\i* n t0 i 1 yp 0 ** * mUltpry kdlutldn. Bqt he did not fuK IS L* 

1 possibility of, fnrthbt ^-alds. " We dT.:„. A“_ n “ l F u,e ° ut . 


; Bicnf Skamh-’g Be^ agreemedt wttt* the IJnlted^tktM 

v.!’ "“(dfcj act , 9S » brake h« the; promises both sbper- power shave made tn itlS? 
its raise tho spectre of tails madly wk 4 Blne dno*ir,f* L f 


no cotanwnts of y„^^” d that occasioned ; xb ? r «ein that Ueds is a7 oud Y^rk- 

Y hich has a left-wing labour 
Rl , ti« unC r and a s ? fl sizeable Jewish popula- 

tainandffif a l L h f , co " tact8 between Bri- : S ? m »l 1 4 ’ g°° ■ Recently, the Leeds 

stranae d 'An^^X r end8 can ^ s °mewhat s 5°^ • Pa - rty P r °P° sed ‘hat the 
talSSf lho I ^ ost recen t and cer- •: •l5°!? d te twinned ’ with Hebron, in 

' Ch?L fhntS 0 ^ is the :Unk between s th ® Isra e»*occupied West Bank. 

"'al h a r° otbail club and Gulf Air The : 

about 0 £ f 5 nooK^f*, ^ pay CbeIsea ! Predictab ly there was an immediate out- 
is^hoMd. i, ;IL e 1 .!f! ,0 !* r c<> “" c !5 agreed to tfcfer the 


uriru ‘winning me r 

Pakistan, called Julh 
■ IJsS w? , ls J h the Punjab. Pro- 
i Will bq _ slow on this, however, since 
a |f 8 V J CP°rts from Leeds are that the 
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Africa 1983 : 

THE YEAR about to end could be said 
to have been an eventful one for 
Africa. There were no major im- 
provements In the political, economic 
and social lives of people In most of the 
African countries. Following Is an at- 
tempt to examine briefly some of the 
major events on the continent within 
the year. 

Seventeen January Lagos, Nigeria: 
Hard hit by the fall ln oil prices and a 
subsequent fall In government reven- 
ues, the Nigerian economy took a nose 
dive. Nigeria, Africa's most populous 
nation and once the richest, decided on 
this day to expel over 3 million ‘Illegal 
immigrants' from the country. These 
‘illegal immigrants’ had come from 
Ghana, Benin, Togo, Upper Volta, 
Niger and Chad. They were given only 
two weeks to leave or face the conse- 
quences. 

The evacuation of millions of people, 
some of them destitutes within 14 days 
proved a difficult task Indeed. Many of 
the affected people lost their lives In 
the process of evacuation while several 
others were Iqjured. 

Nineteen February: In Africa’s 

youngest state, Zimbabwe, political 
animosities and tensions mounted be- 
tween the ruling party of Prime Minis- 
ter Robert Mugabe and the opposition 
party led by Mr. Joshua Nkotno. Many 
members of the opposition were de- 
tained in Nkomo's stronghold of Ma- 
tabcleland — some of them being 
killed. Fearing for hls life, Nlkomo 
escaped to Britain where he sought asy- 
lum for nearly 4 months. He has since 
returned home. 

Eight June, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia: 
The twice aborted Organization of 
African Unity (OAU) summit confer- 
ence opened. The organization could 
not meet in 1982 in Tripoli, Libya as a 
result of differences among members, 
on the Western Saharan and the Cha- 
dian questions. Ethiopian Hcad-of- 
State Col. Mcngistu Haile Mariam be- 
came a stand-in chairman of the orga- 
nization. The two issues which 
prevented an OAU summit are still beg- 
ging for solution. Could 1984 bring 
lasting solutions to these problems? 

Nineteen June, Accra Ghana: A 
bloody attempt to overthrow the milit- 
ary regime of Flight- Lieutenant Jerry 
Rawlings was made. In the search and 
destroy exercise following the attempt 
26 people were officially announced tQ 
have been killed. 

July — Chad civil war which had 
been fought on two occasions already : 
‘erupted* again. The bloody desert war 
between forces of President Hisscne 
Habre and those loyal to his Libyan 
backed opponent Goukouni Oueddei 
continued for more than six weeks. An 
unofficial ceasefire came Into effect 
following the arrival of the French le- 
gionnaires. It was good news to hear 
recently that both 1 Hlssene Habre and 
Goukouni Oueddei have agreed to meet 
and negotiate for peace in Chad. 

Four August, Ouagadougou, Upper 
Volta: Psratroop Captain Thomas San- 
kara, dissatisfied with the policies of 
Mqjor Baptiste ■ Ouedraogo's pro- 
Western military government led a 
group of ydutig officers iq a coup. San- 
kara called for a people’ s re- 
volution ■ where power resid- 
es with the people at the gra- 
,ss rootes, . 

. August;.; President Sarqbel Doe. ipf 
'Liberia became the seednd African 
head df state after; Mobutu Sese Seko 
of Zhlre to kick against the OAU- 
Insplred boycott of Israel following the 
Arab, Israeli wsr of 1973.;^; . , 1 j 
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Uganda protects her natural resources 


By David Musokc 

KAMPALA — Ihree years afiei the war 
that ousted Idi Amin. Uganda plans m 
back up its economic recovery pn •gramme 
with a national conservation Miaiegv. 

Once rich in natural resource- . Ug.uid.i 
emerged from the Amin years 1 1 V 7 I - 7 ** I 
with devastated wildlife populaiiuns. al- 
most no tourist industry, high inflation, 
widespread poverty, shuttered cummcrcc 
and industry and u growing balance of 
payments deficit. A (cam from the Inter- 
national L>nion for Conservation of Na- 
ture and Natural Resources (IUCN) 
recently visited Uganda and concluded 
that a conservation strategy was urgently 
needed: the economy could not recover 
without an inventory of the country’s na- 
tural resources and plans for conserving 
and using them. 

Ugandan Tourism and Wildlife Minislei 
Chris Rwakasisi warned that lack of a 
conservation strategy threatened to fur- 
ther impair the economy: "Wo would be 
doing harm to our economic recovery pro- 
gramme and causing irreversible damage 
unless we institute machinery for the 
proper management of our natural resour- 
ces." Uganda's population growth rule — 
3 per cent per year — is one of Africa’s 
highest; Ugandan cities are growing at 7 
per cent yearly. Despite a campaign by the 
Uganda Family Planning Association, 
male resistance has meant that only 1 per 
dcent of fertile women are using some 
form of modern contraception. 

Threatened Ugandan resources include 
forests, soil and water — the keys to 
Uganda’s energy and food needs. Vice- 
President Paulo Muwanga warned recently 
that Uganda could face serious food and 
water shortages by the year 2000 unless 
action was taken. The LfN Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization (FAO) estimates 
that Uganda lost more than two-Uiirds of 
its forest cover between 1961 and 197 2. 
AJ1 that remains are 1 . 5 million hectares 
(3.7 million acres) of natural high forest 
and open savannah woodland, covering 
only 6 per cent of thi$ once heavily for- 
ested nation. Uganda once exported ma- 
hoganies and olivewood; now there is too 
little to meet even domestic demand. 

Ugandans meet more than hair their en- 
ergy needs through fuelwood, and demand 
is expected to grow by 6 per cent per year. 
There are already severe shortages in Ka- 
rainoja and Ankole, where people of- 
ten have to walk more than I 0 km to ga- 
ther wood. The cost of transporting fuel- 
wood to the cities makes .iL expensive for 
the urban poor, but demand in Kampala 
and Entebbe is nevertheless expected to 
double by the end of the century. 

The clearance of forests causes flooding 
and has eroded soils in south-west 
Uganda; arbitrary drainage of swamps has 
cut agricultural yields; the implications of 
plans to increase the fish catch from Lake 
Kyoga have not been studied, and over- 
grazing is causing desertification in the 
cast and south-west of the country. 

Wildlife suffered particularly during the 
Amin years and the war that followed; 
and it is wildlife which draws (he tourists. 
Before 1971 Uganda had so many ele- 
phants that many had lo be shot. By I 980 
there were 2.000 left out of a 1 970 popu- 
lation of 30.000. In Kabalega Falls 
National Park alone, the population fell 
from 10,000 to less than 200. Uganda 
banned elephant hunting in December 
1975 and all hunting in September 197 9. 
buL neither ban was enforced. 

There were once 350 white rhino in 
Uganda. Poaching, illegal hunting and the 
spread of human settlement Look their 
toll, and the animal was declared extinct 
in the country in 1982. In Queen Eli-, 
zabeth National Park, the buffalo popula- 
tion has dropped by 75 per cent since 
1 9 6‘9. andithe hippo population was cuL 
by two- thirds between 1977. and J980. 

Tourism was the third major foreign ex-, 
change earriier during the 1960s. and was 
growing Taster than the, top two. coffee 
and cotton 1 . There were 8.5,000 visitors to 
Ugandan national parks in 1971;' in 
1982. there were just 10.000. Ah anti- 
pdaching programme, supported by the 
World Wildlife Fund, the German Zoolo- , 
gleal Sjoctetv 8Qd FAO. .lias .reduced , 

f toaching and encouraged wildlife to re-.: 
urn in largq numbers fr^m Zaire and Su- ! 
dan where it had sought refuge. ' 

: Helped. by an. annual economic growth, 
of -6; per cent (compared to an annual dc- ; 
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filL ne w 0f 8 per l centandar Amin), some of servation strategy. IUCN recommends 
r n ady ^ en re P a *[J d - improved planning and greater enfor- 
Priomy indu tries and semces have been cement of existing laws to back up the 
rebuilt; smallholders have been given in- strategy, which will be run by a body set 
centives to produce foodcrops. and tourist up in the president’s office in order to 
lodges have been overhauled and give it enough power to co-ordinate the 
reopened. activities of all government departments. 

The inventory of Uganda's natural re- _ 

sources is a priority of the national con- Earth SC an 














A REVOLUTIONARY car tyre and wheel concept In which the tyre wraps r ; 
round the wheelrlm instead of sitting Inside It has been nnvel led py 
German- based tyre maker Continental. 

All- round advantages claimed' for the system include 10; per cent fmpr- ; 
ovements In vyet roadholdlng, mileage, driving comfort and weight compared , 
with conventional radlals, a 15 per cent reduction In rolling resistance, a 15 
per cent Increase In the space for braked and much less tendency to aquA- - 
planing. 1 

In a sudden deflation the tyre cannot leave the rim, as with a conventional i 
tyre, and the -new* system is also said to be capable of running flat without i- 
significant damage to: the tyre or loss of control for tip to 250 miles at 50 % 
mph, * i . • ijj 

The concept could be applied equally to cars and trucks, say Continental, ‘ i 
Europe’s second biggest tyre gropp. 

It 'vVouId be at least three- years and more probably five years before the i;. 
vYTpp- round tyre could appear on the road.' 
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Troops receive cash for every dead SWAPO fighter 

By Godwin MaUtu 1 — HIM „r :nn , ... 


WINDHOEK (ONS) — South African mi* 
litary leaders are prepared to negotiate 
with Angola for the withdrawal of some 

15.000 of their iruops occupying about a 
third of the southern part of the country. 

But senior members of the high com- 
mand in northern Namibia emphasise that 
they oppose any talks on a cease-fire with 
the SWAPO nationalist fighters in this 
South African-ruled territory. In fact the 
i Africans, supported by some 

10.000 members of the recently esta- 
blished South-West African Territory 
Force and a ruthless counter-insurgency 
unit called Koevoet (Crowbar), believe 
they have contained the SWAPO fighters 
in the north. 

In his expensively furnished briefing 
roonrm Windhoek. Colonel John Bi- 
schorr. senior intelligence officer of both 
the South African Army and the local 
territory Force, unveiled a large map 
showing the positions of SWAPO and An- 
golan troops in Angola with embar- 
rassingly accurate detail. 

The South African occupation of sou- 
thern Angola has forced SWAPO (and Hie 
troops of the MPLA government in 
Luanda! to positions up to 320 kilometres 
Ironi the Namibian border. The bulk of 
Ihc fighting against SWAPO guerrillas in 
Namibia has been left to Kocvoel. essen- 
tially an extermination squad that has 
been responsible for 82 per cent of all the 
kills in Namibia by the security forces. It 
is led by Brigadier Hans Dreyer and is 
directly answerable to Pretoria. 

Koevoet is run along the lines of the 
lormer Selous Scouts in Rhodesia ( Zim- 
babwe) — m fact many or its officers are 
drawn from the Selous Scouts. Its forces 
who number about 1.200. are 90 per cent 

Siva irn hal f of Uiem captured ; 

APO fighters who have been ‘turned’. | 






Sam Nujoma — SWAPO leader 

The rest are criminals or forces sup- 
plied by the dissident UNITA movement 
in Angola. They operate in ‘sticks’ of 50 
blacks and four white officers and carry 

cwA S Sn e Ka, “5 nikov AK-47 rifles that 
SWAPO uses. Their methods of operation 
are brutal. The courts in Windhoek are 
inundated with petitions against the ex- 
cesses of Koevoet. Recently a 23-year-old 
Angolan member of Koevoet. Jonas Pau- 
lus. on trial for murder, startled a Wind- 
hoek court as he reeled off an account of 
nis career in the unit. He was paid a sal- 


Tourists give Jamaica 
a vote of confidence 


j; By Nick Worrall 

i ~ Prime Minister 

.. Edward Seage of Jamaica Is riding hiah 
; after capturing all 60 parliamentary seats 
I JJJ “ .y irtua,I y uncontested election and 
' E a SH Wl ! al he firm, y beeves to 

thorny F r0a| * row ^ h - ih the island's 

■■Tourisls are jetting in record numbers. 
|; new factories are beginning to hum* The 
l • have be* 1 * 1 routed in Grenada and 

|! *lis old socialist rival Michael Manley see- 
, m.s as far, from regaining power as when 
the 1 9 80. election landslide brought Ed- 
| ward Seaga to centre stage in the Carib- 
1. heart,. V .... 

j; -Only' a .year ago President Reagan 
j recdivqd a message from Mr. Seaga saying 
I l idle was * running out* for moderate, pro- 
i< gjessive. governments like his own and 
r- that the -United Stales, should respond with 
more tfoan symbolic means to their p'oIitJ- 
■i' cal ant| economic pressures. 


j V- iThe : direct response from the White 
Ji',, House ;was: the ‘Caribbean Basin Iniliatir 
t* through which Jamaica and other 
I Western- minded states, including those 
' yfft. 1 ■ *■ America, could receive a real 

i , r boost’ to tjieir ecohomies while enjoying 
it; : security: from - Cuban and other socialist 
3 'While il ; is tdo e^rly .to Judge the 

r'- of the free enterprise engine in 

t. SOlvingtlieregion- s ma&slye development 

nrAWnwin .Canm. , 1 _ ■ 


> r* * n 1 a .iswtanst path: 

« Part^ular.- his Insist '. 

-ifeffif. ^ r ^ n ^ wpuld con^e back; toV 
i Ja^flicaj b;j^orce If he eVet; regajne Jbfficej . • 
l v.dampenOd iho Oery. Support hS WLrtllS ■ 


.. ■ iVW- wp^on-over seaga Si 
fifeUuj^ii^iskuea.rtew votorfr ■ v roH^; i diseriH l : ; •• 
>,fran^Wsed :fa!s;. fpllowars.v who) woreierl; 

ij /|. . iylv • ■!! -j-';* j - jljl' 1 

JfliiflStf' riii 


with no way to express opposition to Sea- 
ga s conservative Jamaica Labour Party 
In contrast to the colourful Manley, Seaga 
presents n much dourer image. For a start 

hfJL W u lB ; COUIItr - v of 80 per cent 
blacks. He is the son or a travel agent of 
Lebanese extraction, and was educated at 
Harvard. 

,On platforms he lacks Manley's ability 
. to converse intimately with the crowds in 
their own dialect. Instead he trots out dry 
statistics, asserts his constitutional rights 
and simply (ells those who care to listen 
that socialism failed in Jamaica and that 
his policies are beginning to work. . 

The probability is that the people will 

knnw n H C t0 glV u Seaga a chance! They 
S^,o? eS . are hard evar ywhere and that 
A n i^ ^»f tlonai is difficult to find 

emenM? * ed lhc ’ e V idence of improv- 
L n our - ?m and industry. There is 

pined iJSiSfi'affi, 

cares 

• ‘ ' 1 

h fl ! U ]i2ii S j q ^ ally P/bbable that Seaga only 

DOrt aS ^r ^’ , A W 1 around the old 
b f Kingston or into the poor ru- 
ral areas shows the "depth of Dovefiv 

thlprospe^ 
fo^&ners every few steos 

£$&£" m0n<,)r owning sweeft . 

Hy : - assure 'the Sf .contihua- 
spon: be rice an^wheat Tn Iff 1 ‘ 

chicken piedea. , a " ned m «9kerel and i 


ary of $300 a month. In addition he 
claimed (hat he was paid kop geld ( bounty 
money): $1,700 for every dead SWAPO 
fighter $850 for every AK-47 captured 
and $4,250 for the neutralisation of a 
single SAM- 7 missile. He said he could 
not remember how many people he had 
killed since he joined Koevoet. 

The South African Army, which has n 
campaign to ‘win the hearts and minds' or 
the people in this operational region, ap- 
pears to approve of Koevoet’ s methods. 
The officer commanding the 20 Military 
Sector in Kavango, Colonel Ferreira, said 
at his headquarters: "People do not like 
because they are Hacking down 
SWAPO effectively." 

Col. Ferreira was the commanding of- 
ficer of 32 Battalion based near the small 
town of Bagani on the Caprivi Strip until 
recently. The battalion is made up of mer- 
cenaries from places as far apart as Ar- 
gentina and Ireland. Its core consists of 
former guerrillas of the third Angola 
nationalist movement, the defeated 
National FronL for the Liberation of An- 
gola I FNLA) led by Mr. Holden Roberto. 

The battalion operates exclusively in 
Angola against SWAPO bases as well as 
against Angolan government troops. Like 
Koevoet, it is an autonomous force and is 
”2 answerable to the command here. 
SWAPO fighters are still able to infiltrate 
the operational areas in Namibia. Accord- 
ing to South African sources, there are 
four 1 20-man SWAPO detachments in 
Central Ovamboland and about 100 insur- 
? en n S - c ?P era t*?8 in -Kavango. Sources close 
to Richard Kapelwa, the supreme com- 
mander of SWAPO forces say that there 
are over 2,000 SWAPO men inside Nami- 
bia. 

It is understood that SWAPO takes a 
long-term view of the war. It has a special 
unit, not tied to any of the military re- " 


gions, which is constantly deployed in hv 
ferem parts of the country. Wdin? ' 
informed sources. SW A Po” also^asa m 
venlionul force of about 750 >2 

trained at Jambo in Central Angola Im5 
this force that ihc SouLh African raim. 
command here warns engage”"^* 
We are bored, we want to fiehl riti 
men. SWAPO are keeping Iheirbr^ 
men Horn us. It’s not Tuir," said Fer 
reira. u rer ‘ 

Nevertheless, the disposition of South 
Afncan forces m the north appears ! 
have been bused on an exaggerated aoDre 
cal, on of SWAPO's miiifnry SpaS' 

nn.a°h i'r 810 lhen ;. own intelligence, i b[ 
S ? ei,. A n f ^ cans ““male the Iroop ley e l! 
of SWAPO to be about 6,500 men and of 
these 4.000 are pinned down in defensire 
and logistic roles protecting SWAPO re- 

gofa 6 CamPS 0,ld mUi,ary bases inside An- 

A respected military analyst in Wind- 
hoek observed that the deployment of 

IS^ h o£ fric , an forces has liltlc 10 d ° with 
SWAPO and more to do with the desire of 

the top brass in the South African military 
to retrieve the honour they lost when they 
were defeated by the combined Cuban and 
Angolan troops in Angola in 1975 The 
cost of the war is high for the South Afri- 
cans. A rule-of-thumb calculation sua- 
i»« t£ al >t costs $1,800,000 for every 
SWAPO guerrilla killed and the whole mi- 
t8r y effort here amounts to some 
$2,500,000 a day. 

The military here think it is worth it: 
the war keeps the Angolans and SWAPO 
on, tenterhooks, it provides the South 
African conscripts with real combat train- 
‘"8 jUid .it places South Africa at the head 

?u tae , _ a . n b- Communist crusade in sou- 
thern Africa. 


Jackson challenges ‘ anti- 
black’ presidential rules 


By Miguel Acoca 

EE OCEANS - The Rev. Jesse 
mni S D° Pen , y chall cnging the Dc- 
2J2* tlc Party's leadership by de- 
mandlag changes In the rules for sel- 
ecting delegates to the presidential 
nomination convention. At present, he 

sa S« Jf, fl ru i es “E? S n £* lr t0 Wac ks. 

His attack, which began In earnest 

W, ti ' has focused attention not 
Just on the outspoken black civil rights 

n»l e il S « a . mpai8 ? for the Democratic 
presidential nomination, but also on 

the Democratic Party’ s racial policies. 
The race issue could also have an ef- 

Mn„H°Jlo f T e £ Vic «-P™sldent Walter 
J ,,e . front - runner and current 
t0 boc . om « party’s stan- 
J 3e8r P r i at the Democratic conven- 
tion next July in Sau Francisco. 

- Tbe controversy has cracked attempts • 
^ the Democrat] c Natlona I Committee 

Mn^rt e a u at a /?, lfled front Jackson, 
Si » a °f the s,x other candidates 
on matters of general policy. The flam- 

. b n oyaat J ” kson ls ‘he only black seek- 
ing the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. 

bi f sapporters have made If 
,f th c Party's leadership does 
not change rules that are 'discrimina- 
tory -towards blacks, women and ass- 

sll\ rf t es ’ 7 hey L." 111 contest ‘he 
seating of. delegates chosen under the 

i!2rihiiiS St ? m ‘ Th e tbreat raises the 

Mr, Charles Mannatt, chairman of 

9 j' democratic National Committee, 
!«s stated that the party will not 
Jhe rales — which are being , 
contested by .other : candidates on dlf- 
ftrent grounds — - for any of the eieht : 

fu't J,ck » 1 ”’ s «>- 
wold not ! only 

e ’ hot. would make^ the 

*■» Gtm 
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ap d 9fhers Who waht thp ndmi nation n 

™“* d k # Jack^rt co^able v 
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The Rev. Jesse Jackson 

present roles, adopted In 1982, gi« 
control of the nominating process fa 
party bosses’ who can choose ‘irto 
they think would be the best nominee 
against the Republicans.* He and M* 
advisers contend that the system, which 
designed to prevent the nomination 
of another Jimmy Carter, is dominated; 
by the white Democratic establishment. • 
The National Committee and Mon* 
5 ~ e ■ campaign advisers, fearful of 
the damage that a drive against Ihe 
party’s raejaf policies would have no 
^mocratlc strategy for defeating the 
He publicans in next year’s general el*. 

. actions, had appealed to Jackson to use 
hia candidacy to Inspire black voter re* 

. gistfation. 

But Jackson rejected the appeals and 
U presenting, a deCajHedillst of rules re- 

v 8 ioos to the; National Committee. Be 

appears to have the, Support of inshy 
elected Mack officials, partlealarly la 
th ^Y ou ^ 1, ^ crfl Mack voters are,. a 
• • substantial force. 'j j ■ • , • 

: J, -:■> •, v'' , 0hserYer,News Seiivite 

sfefe.':'.! 1 ' ^ •. T.'. ! J •!' • J i’ 1 i ■ ■ ^ J." ">■ 1 TT- 
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A strong 
defence for 
Arafat 

By Ya'coub Jaber 


THE CONTROVERSY which has raged 
around PLO Clminnun Yasser Arafat 
since his visit to Cairo Iasi week and 
his meeting with Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak is a natural reaction to 
a step of major significance. By the vi- 
sit, Mr. Arafat has not only violated 
unanimous decisions of his own orga- 
nization. but also the Arab majority 
opinion which endorsed a political and 
diplomatic boycott of Egypt until it re- 
scinds its peace treaty with Israel. He 
thus will need to put up e strong 
defence of his move before his colleag- 
ues in the Fateh movement. 

Nevertheless. Mr. Ararat will not 
find difficulty in clpfending his con- 
tacts with the Egyptian leadership. He 
must have prepared carefully for the 
visit and calculated the risks involved 
long before he made it. The PLO leader 
is not known for impromptu moves and 
hasty decisions. 

One of the main elements in prompt- 
ing him to make the visit could be 
strong hints about a forthcoming US 
shift in dealing with the PLO under his 
leadership. The US administration wel- 
comed the Mubarak- Arafat meeting, 
and a few days ago, President Reagan 
said that Lebanon was no longer an ob- 
stacle before movement towards an 
overall Middle East peace. Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Kamal Hassan Ali 
was in Washington last week and he 
might have returned to Cairo with 
something new contributing to making 
the visit. Three Israeli newspapers re- 
ported last Monday that American offi- 
cials asked Mr. Ali to inform Mr. Ara- 
fat that America was interested in 
a formal relation with the PLO. 

Mr. Arafat can also argue that Syria 
and the Soviet Union have let him 
down, and he had no alternative but to 
seek new allies. The two countries' 
policies in the past few months to- 
wards the PLO and its plight in Leba- 
non must have contributed to Mr. Ara- 
fat's sudden change of mind about 
Egypt's role in future peace efforts. 

In addition, he can pride himself on 
having driven a new wedge into the 
lukewarm relationship between Egypt 
and Israel. The meeting between Mr. 
Mubarak and Mr. Arafat has greatly 
angered the Israelis and added a new 
strain to the already tense atmosphere 
between the two former adversaries. It . 
also moved Egypt closer to the Arab 
majority, which views the PLO as the 
sole Palestinian representative. 

It remains to be seen how Mr. Ara- 
fat's steps towards Egypt can have a 
positive bearing on efforts to alleviate 
Palestinian suffering and bring the re- 
gion closer to a just settlement. A 
great deal of what is going to happen 
will depend on Washington's future ac : 
tlons 'and on whether its long-sought 
shift of attitude towards the PLO has 
really occurred. 

/ But even if this shift comes about, 
: Mr. Arafat must be careful not to an- 
ger the Soviet Unioni He must denti- 
ng ip insist, .In co-ordination with 
other' Arab capitals: , that Mdscow 



AL-GOUMHORIYA in Cairo this week 
says Chairman Arafat’s visit to Egypt will 
constitute a true beginning for re- unifi- 
cation of Arab ranks in the face of com- 
mon dangers and challenges. It adds that 
the various reactions to the Mubarak- 
Arafat meeting indicate that Arab unity is 
a powerful element feared by those har- 
bouring bad intentions towards this re- 
gion. 

"The Mubarak- Arafat talks should be 
seen as a turning-point in the efforts to 
restore the Palestinian people's rights and 
bring back stability and security for Leba- 
non." the Egyptian paper concludes. 

AI-Anba, in Kuwait writes that Mr. 
Arafat's visit to Cairo was not a coin- 
cidence, and certainly not a crime; be- 
cause Cairo remains a major capital for all 
the Arabs. The paper, however, calls on 
Mr. Arafat to abide by the collective 
Palestinian decision and act within the 
PLO's constitutional structures. 

Ai-Qabas, another Kuwaiti paper, ex- 
presses the view that Mr. Ararat's new 
course is full of risks, saying that politics 
leads only to negotiations, which in turn 
lead to concessions. 

'Cairo not Tel Aviv’ 

Praising Mr. Arafat's visit as a courage- 
ous step, the Kuwaiti daily Al-Siyassa re- 
marks that at their summit conference in 
Baghdad in 1 978, Arab leaders took deci- 
sions against Egypt, the United States and 
Israel; but only the decisions against 
Egypt have been put into effect. It adds 
that Mr. Arafat ' ' went to Cairo and not to 
Tel Aviv, and met an Arab president; not 
Menachem Begin or Yitzhak Shamir." 

The United Arab Emirates’ newspaper 
Al-Fajr writes that Mr. Arafat’s visit to 
Cairo and his meeting with President Mu- 
barak were not surprising but 

rather expected moves as a re- 
sult of recent events in the Arab 
region. 

"The visit was a brave decision taken 
by a warrior who had resolved to destroy a 
barrier built by the enemies of the Arab 
nation to split the brothers. It is also an 
attempt by a freedom fighter to remove 
the Israeli flag from Cairo, the heart of 
the Arab world," writes Al-Fajr 

The Qatari paper Al-Raya calls for care- 
ful thought before passing judgment on 
MJ. Arafat's visit to Egypt. It says the 
painful and violent ’events which sur- 
rounded the Palestinian cause in recent 
months call on Mr. Arafat to reconsider 
his policies and attitudes. It adds that he 
has placed himself in a very delicate situa- 
tion, but that he has done that in full real- 
ization of the possible, consequences and , 
reactions. 

" There is absolutely no way to cast any 
doubls on the patriotism of Mr. Arafat or 
his dedication to the cause of Jijs people* ' , 
Al-Raya concludes. ; 


In Jordan, editorialists view the visit as 
a positive step on the road to restoring 
Arab unity. 

Ad-Dustour daily calls on the PLO to 
keep the bridges open with all Arab capi- 
tals and avoid exclusive alliances and in- 
volvement in inter-Arab differences. It 
says failure to act thus would keep the 
PLO a hostage to slogans and bargainings 
which do nothing to liberate the occupied 
land and free iLs people from the yoke of 
occupation. 

Ad-Dustour also calls on the PLO to 
draw the necessary lessons from the cur- 
rent Arab situation, which has put the or- 
ganization into its difficult position. 

Al-Ra’l considers Mr, Arafat's Egypt 
visit a move towards rebuilding a united 
Arab front. It calls for intensified efforts 
to achieve this end, because "Arab unity 
is the sole course for restoring the 
usurped Arab rights and the establishment 
of just and comprehensive peace in the re- 
gion.” 

Sawt Ai-Sba'b daily notes (hat Egypt . 
has always stood by the PLO, and Mr. 
Arafat's visit fras meant to thank Cairo 
for its stance towards the Palestinians. It 
adds that the Camp David agreements do 
not mean, and will never mean that 
Egypt’s struggle against Zionism is over. 
The peace treaty between Egypt and Is- 
rael, It says, has proved that Zionism and 
peace are incompatible; because the Zion- 
ists view peace as the imposition of their 
hegemony over the Arabs. 

Israeli press 

The Israeli weekly Yoman Hashavoa*, 
commenting on recent deterioration in 
Israeli- Egyptian relations, says: "After 
we restored everything to Cairo, the latter 
does not pay any attention to us. Egypt 
appears to be proceeding further towards 
alienation with us, as was proved by the 
Insult directed to our ambassador In 
Cairo. 

"Do we have to swallow this, and ex- 
pect our ambassador to be expelled from 
Cairo soon? Or. would it be better for us 
to summon our ambassador home from 
Cairo before we become the laughing- 
stock of the worldl" 

Davar adds that the attacks on Israeli 
and Egyptian diplomats In Alexandria and 
Tel Aviv are signs of danger that should 
move both governments to action. "The 
assassination of President Sadat, the Le- 
banese war waged by Israel, the Sabra and 
Shatiia massacres and the absence :of an 
Egyptian ambassador from Tel Aviv are 
but signs of this painful reality, " Davar 
says, Egypt’s attempts to return tq Arab 
ranks, in addition tot he Israel- US 'rappro- 
chement, will only push the situation into 
further,' decline: 

; Mont (Id writes that the agreement re- 
garding an advance $ost of living; wage 


payment "proved the soundness of the 
Histadrul stand and the failure of the po- 
licy of government." It is "stupid" to 
think that economic problems may be 
solved through hiking prices on a monthly 
basis, the paper says "What is going on 
inside the Israeli economy is flaming fire 
and a scorched earth. This kind of policy 
will not solve the balance of payment 
problem. The prevailing madness is 
caused by mad inflation." 

Haolam Hazeh writes that the source of 
inflation is the surplus in demand, and 
the floating of the shekel against other 
currencies. "This floating brought to us 
all economic woes. The Israeli economy 
will not be revived without adjusting the 
value of the shekel to reality, and earlier 
we do this the better for us." the paper 
says ;but h * the devaluation of the shekel is 
not enough if we do not restore control 
over foreign currencies." 

Koteret Rashit predicts that the accu- 
mulated cost of living increase since the 
pay talks began will reach 56 per cent by 
the end of December. If employers and 
the finance ministry planned to erode the 
value of wages through inflation, they 
have succeeded. "The erosion of wages 
serves certain ends of the Ministry of Fin- 
ance. and employers," the paper 
says. "The low and middle income cate- 
gories of workers are paying the price.” 

A1 Hamlshmar, in an editorial entitled 
"Salvation does not com? from Wash- 
ington". says the secret supplement to 
the US- Israeli aid agreement implies that 
President Reagan has committed himself, 
to offer Israel an abundance of assis- , 
tance, and if Israeli- security needs re- 
quire further help, the necessary aid will 
be made available according to the cir- 
cumstances. 

Security aid to Israel during next year ' 
will be $ 1 . 4 billion as a grant. The Amerl-i 
can commitment to Israel is essential be- j 
cause Israel cannot cope alone with the [ 
armament race in the area, the paper 
says; but ' ' there is no cause for celebrat- 
ing the secret supplement because politics 
and economy are tied together, and there, 
is no kind of American aid that can save : 
Israel from the imminent economic prisls, I 
‘ ' A solution to the problems of Israel does 1 
not He in Washington's treasury but in an I 
absolute change in Israel's economic po- I 
Ucy." 1 

Kol Hair complains of the lack of any J 
convincing explanation of Israel’s attitude 5 
towards the exodus of PLQ forces from - 
Tripoli. It points out that the evacuation 1 
met Israel's supposed demand for the eva- • 
cuation of all foreign forces. from Leba- t 
non. "Did the Likud government mint 
them to stay in Tripoli iri order to allow! 
the Israeli army to Stay in Lebanon?” i 

The only answer to this' question is that ! 
the Likud government Is trying to divert i 
attention from its economic problems, the, 
Israeli paper concludes. 
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Arab unity comes first 


n ■ 0Uld n0t “ et 1 r,,rther w ‘*hoiH co ns u 1 1 i n gwit lit he res I “3,2“ 
A c b allies, U is essential that the PLO chairman realizes the sensitivity of 
the cut rent situation and his need to gain support at the coming Arab sum- 

, slcps ' however bold and courageous, must have the backing of 

h^in.L n f °^ er 11 e 11 ts , 111 ordcr to achieve the desired goals. Despite what 
happened in Tripoli and the setback that the PLO suffered because of Arab 
weakness and indecisiveness, the Palestinians need not To dWorcl themsef 
V ^. ?'L lhe collect j\e efforts that are being made by wise and ^ pragmatic 
itir.nj»f OVCrn I? entS wl S ch . desire Peace and harmony in the area Such trans- 
c Pi n /nH^ must * handled wiLh extreme care by the policymakers of 
the PLO and its supporters so as not to widen the rift that already exists in 

tri:;^To r ,iTs. a %r eive ,he “"gSs 

pJY® have Always called on the Arabs to find a quick end to the isolation of 
rfnfri ■!? ^ reC that ,m P° rta,lt country from the humiliating bonds of the 
Srffi David agreements. At the same time we emphasized the ^ need for a 
unanimous Arab action towards that end. Therefore, we hope that Mr 
s v, * ,! *° pgyp* and his meeting with its president did not carry 
? r \ lat C0Un . Lr y s unilateral policies in relation to Israel We 
only have to look at the final results oT the Egyptian- Israeli peace treaty to 

~ »» »» 

A -pavs irjsnesa mwj 

no exception pUmt. ndel^^ook^uLm^ kaders in^h?neYd?l?f Arab 
riohfj *J. ru S8 ,e Against Zionism and imperialism and defenders of Arab 
Arabs! WMt thta imagC l ° ,ast and act as a " inspiration tX ?e S t of the 

iS » °, U ^ hope that , the p LO will not act hastily in the coming staees and 

What else is new 9 

, r . esls here in ltlis office with this president.” By this action he 
& and PreSidenlial Se, ’ Se °f /esponsibillty - or 

? dy - :t6 **“. *?• «"»«<iuence. 6f the soldiers' 

ihinki 61 

i- tn the same statement, the president said he accepted andWsed with th, 
conclusions of the Pentagon's Investigation or the incident' ‘ . 

blames high-level officers. not Mr. W 


.•ivvwung responsiouiiy. , pm does; that mean that' he is tailing to br r ini 
lik e e!y arineS ^ prcvent more SWliijincldehts.? Again.iit'S^ highly"?? 

54 us if^e dould believe 


M'f dterEast' for the anguish that America' s dlient stffte ha^nflicWon th? 
Arab , World apd then, _by extension; for whatUer': happenetl'to thl MariAef 
•V* al1;Jnvolved in. Lebanon.' Israel dpes have its.ptat wy^ Af -dShrihlid? 
Which Often is. or at leapt is said to Ns, 

there Is a verv rfifll ssncp m whlnk th* 1 in y'snfss, . cUt- 


« Migni grumvoi sa.itii.es, weve known all alone « h™, t 



Options in Lebanon 


By Osama El-Sherlf 


THE OUTBREAK of violence once again 
m Beirut this week between the Lebanese 
army units and Shi' te militias brings the 
Lebanese trauma back to the status quo 
The civil war continues, foreign occupa- 
tion of that Arab country remains and the 
involvement of the Western states is 
proving to be part of the problem and not 
a solution to it. 

It is time that the United States, which 
took it upon itself to solve the crisis and 
restore peace and tranquility to Lebanon 
began accepting some bitter but essential 

[yji h . a ^ e |° do with l he continuation 
of the blood bath in that country. The Un- 
tied States should accept and deal with the 
Syrian presence in Lebanon. Syria is there 
and it can’t be forced out militarily. Any 
American action against the Syrians in 
Lebanon would only strengthen that coun- 
b-y s position and embarrass America’s 
might and reasoning in this area. The Un- 
ited States must lay the foundation of 
dialogue with the Syrians so as to secure 
an honourable solution that will be accept- 
able to all parlies concerned. 

»■$?«! -4&5SJSS 


banon with no personal gains. 
The more realistic view would be to look 
at the US as trying to isolate, neutralize 
and control Lebanon. This approach is 
failing drastically at the moment because 
many Lebanese still Teel themselves as 
part of the Arab world, they reject the 
Lebanese- Israeli agreement if not in 
whole then in parts, and still oppose US 
policies in the aren. 

Therefore any plans that the United 
States may have for Lebanon should not 
include ones that might partition that 
country. America should understand that 
Lebanon is tor the Ix*hancsc only and not 
he Syrmns or the Israelis. Any schemes 
that mm at partitioning Lebanon to the 
interests of Syria. Israel and the United 
bliiles must not he allowed to function. ‘ 

If America is sincere in its quest for gc-. 
mime peace in the Lebanon, then, it must 
also reject the old formula on which Leba- 
non survived in the last two or so de- 
cudes. rhe minority rule of the Christian 
Maromtcs cannot Lie allowed to lake place 
once again since this was the major rea- 
son tor the outbreak of hostilities in the 
first place. 

On the contrary, the reconciliation 
process among all parties and groups in 

mtiPfl U*. ... . .« 


cards with rar . u Ve piayed their „ r X«l ^‘rary, me rcconciliatior 
have not onlv im^rl shr ® wdne ss. They P™“ ss among all parties and groups in 
like the United SSS 8 ! 6 ^ 8 sreat P°wer Jf5j no f n masl ** continued at any cost all- 

heavy blow on the BrnnSd to ]t a nSiS ( S >r ^ nc & oliall °* of a new social, 

but also manaceri . ® ro V nd and Jn the air. P ° 1 ca J and e co«omic reforms and for-, 

“ h&re s,ncere " banon 

ed bevond thpir ^a«»uiu.-__ . e nnd rais- T^ e . Americans should also realize that 


l . heir ca Pabilities° buf whafihpv’ ^ merica . ns should also realize that 

jyjJjlM IS t0 b® talked out of their orsV^ in T ^h2 t0rCSl u ,n lhe re 8 ion and especially 
en f & ra(her than PU5h ^~ . 

terssa ?s 

partitioning of Lebanon. Tfo? US musL ?e/f P t« VCr thc South while America was 
ta K»nto account the effect this action i/i l wo [ r y about the rest of Lebanon 
might hive on its credibility in the Middle cS„M Ce thc S y rians by itself. Such fact 
East. Such results will be defeating thl the Africans to do the 

purpose^ of America's involvement and desire to get out of Leba- 

tliose of' its nllioc Ivi ik. w -i.i .. non without lost no f an/* onH n r,or kalnino 


P“ rpose p of America’s involvement and nnn 5ft V& desire 10 ** out of 

Pf.Jts a|, ies Id. the Multinational jn°himHf° Ul losin . g face and after helping 
^ rc k e Lebanon. Furthermore ' taSS SL5 , ! d, ? B . up the real foundations for 
:fHjS l A decisi ° n will prove to be Short? p ce and stron 8 government in Lebanon: 

projec? wm tec f kffre a flnd P ?h t since . the ’ S ^ blis ^ a serious dialogue with the 
l^banto w'll Continue fh? * mrcby ia ! 5ST.nSS,“ ' th « 


, 7 Th ,7 C ° n ‘" 1Ue ' wal of all f ore 1 gn forces f rom UUnon 

J" J*""™ !°, th «. » sound and deter- ! , the sa,pe l,me ' 

aim?d i“?eso]vii d °.i n ‘o', M]ddle ! 2 ' Jn‘{i, re " 1 p « ssu ™ on the Israelis to h«K 
problem” „d briffifK* h ® / a,estinian a lempls annex the South to 

nee tetweSn Arahl ? P ? a , C8 and d o-existe- ■ [ Srae l or Isolating it from the rest of 
debehd^d “ui 1 oSc£S. J have !° : W»lng on a timetaWo 

crisis’. ' If ^erica fanTtn^ If? ^banese ! ■ thr final withdrawal of the Israeli 
cupation *°® nd foreign oc- , • and Syrian forces. . 

J ' J^IKate for the resuntpUbn of i» 
legitlmate' govcrnmeht IhAd. 1} ■ set 'V r ? a ■ . i r!!?Ji nci a f ,on fklka,. focusing all cf; 
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Greetings to Jerusalem! 


Part IV 


THE ATMOSPHERE, both regional and international that 
preceded and accompanied the conclusion of the strategic 
agreements between the United States and Israel, was no 
doubt a contributing factor encouraging to the two signato- 
ries. 

Regionally, the Arab world, if such an entity exists at all 
as anything but a figment of the imagination, was in its 
usual dissarray. disunity and chaos. Within the war in Leba- 
non. there were several smaller conflicts threatening to be- 
come larger. Iraq was in the quagmire of its conflict with 
Iran, while Israel. France and the United Slates were lib- 
erally using their naval and air forces to hit at whatever 
targets struck their fancy. 

internationally, the United States-Soviet Union nuclear 
arms control talks came to a complete halt, with nuclear 
scientists placing the hands of the nuclear doomsday con- 
flict clock at three minutes before midnight, while Sheikh 
Ahmad Zaki Yamani of Saudi Arabia smilingly emerged 
from the conclusion of the OPEC meeting in Geneva to an- 
nounce that the price of oil and its production ceiling would 
remain the same, assuring the West of its vital energy re- 
quirements. ' 

Very little has emerged regarding the details and scope of 
the strategic agreements, however, putting together ihe 
fragments and data gleaned from various sources, here and 
there, a frightening picture materializes. Should the col- 
lected details prove to be true, the picture is indeed much 
gloomier than one’s wildest imagination. On the moral 
level, the mere conclusion of an agreement with an ag- 
gressor who is still in occupation of others' lands, is a step 
backward to the * * law of the jungle” and an open admission 
that this is what rules the world: and this, from a country 
advocating morality and luw as the very basis of its system. 

On the political level, the agreements are a contravention 
of international law and order. The announcement that the 
United States is threatening or will be threatening to with- 
draw from the UNESCO in support of Israel, coming as it 
does on the heels of the agreements, makes the picture even 
gloomier. Is the Ignited States really willing to wreck (he 
entire international order, shaky and unstable as It is. in 
support of an aggressor? An aggressor that America itself 
condemned on at least one occasion previously? For Ihe sake 
of Israel, the United Slates has come to share (he inter- 
national moral and political isolation of Israel, as has the 
entire Western world. The double standard, the flagrant 
support of an admitted aggressor and the continued triviali- 
zalion and inhuman treatment of its victims are signs of a 
moral corruption and bankruptcy that is bound to have its 
repercussions within Western civilization, itself. Ulti- 
mately. the unjust will suffer as much as their victims, if 
not more. 

For his political support. Mr. Reagan has apparently 
failed lo gel anything oul of Mr. Shamir, who emerged with 
the agreements while still rejecting the Reagaii initiative 
and holding in his and Israel’s views on further settlements 
in the occupied territories. Mr. Reagan also announced his 
support and adherence lo the Lebanese- Israeli agreement of 
I 7 May. 1983 staling that ihe Lebanese crisis can be resolv- 
ed on that basis only. 

On (he economic level, ihe agreements are also unique in 
the annals of international intercourse: to such a degree that 
one is bound to ask. ’’Does the federal government of Lhe 
United States give so much support lo any or the states 
within the union?” 

American aid allocated to Israel in 1983. was $2,485 
billion. In 1984. the allocated pid is about $2. 6 I billion and 
in fact may be much higher. In a "secret” letter from Mr. 
Reagan to Mr. Shamir, revealed on radio Israel ( 1 8 Decem- 
ber, 1983). the American president it seems agreed to 
match Israel’s increasing “defence” requirements as of 
1986. The chairman of the American Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will visit Israel in January. 1984. Tor talks and consulta- 
tion. From the tone of the whole affair, and the fact that 
1984 is an election year, the “aid” it would seem, will be 
increased before- 1 986'. How-much, is not known, but the 
increased “ defence’ ! aid. a boost and relief- to lhe .Israel r 
economy, will release “defence” funds for use elsewhere 
in the budget. 

According to some reports. US aid has already been incre- 
ased to three billion dollars: (his. in addition to the cancella- 
tion of certain other debts. The economic and military aid is 
so intricately intertwined, that it is often difficult to keep 
Liold of the thread .weaving them together. The military 
aspects of the agreements deserve a separate discussion. Of 
immense significance, however, is the fact that from now 
on. Israel must also approve any aid given by the United 
States tq:any Arab country. 


IT IS in due appreciation or The 
Jerusalem Star editor's opinion 
article of last week, entitled 

We are the enemy”, that this 
article is being written. Such for- 
ceful but sincere and well-meant 
denunciation of our Arab society 
as presented in last week's arti- 
cle. and expressed in “ How long 
can we accept to live in this poi- 
sonous society, where we have 
no identity, no principles and no 
future? Our liberties seem to di- 
minish every day as do our lands 
and strength” must be really ad- 
mired. The whole article, in 
fact, is so succinctly but per- 
tinently styled and expressed 
that to read it is to feel not only 
deeply impressed but also shak- 
ingly instigated to begin candidly 
to think about our present situa- 
tion. 

One might differ with sonic of 
the premises Mr editor starts 
from, but nobody disagrees with 
him as regards the sad dilemma 
we have involved ourselves in by 
the end of 1983. after nearly 
forty years of futile setbacks ami 
crazy unwell-studied mess of 
schemes. To call them schemes 
would betray Lhe holy commit- 
ment lo truth. 

For had the Arabs as early as 
1948. or even back in 1967. 
wholeheartedly and full- prepar- 
edly. in accordance with a clear 
vision and a meticulously studied 
plan, embarked upon a plan to at 
least cease Israel's expansionism 
and rapacity, the Arabs would 
have been saved all the qualms 
and miseries they are. now suf- 
fering to the very bone. If there 
had been at those early times the 
real and far-sighted will and vi- 
sion. there would have been a 
way. But instead of integrity, un- 
selfishness and real disinterested 
love of freedom, dishonesty, 
selfish intrigue and superficial 
bravado have so far prevailed. 
No wonder that we have reached 
a stage when ' ‘ our liberties seem 
to diminish every day. as do our 
lands and strength.” 

Looking back over this current 
year. 1983, which is about to 
breathe its last, we can single 
out three major events, in parti- 
cular. that would have awakened 
the Arabs to (heir senses if really 
they had had the stamina at the 
time to do so. The first event 
was the conclusion of the 
Lebanese-Israeli agreement of 
1 7 May. 1 983 under the au- 


spices of the American umbrella 
of good wishes, of course for 
American interests in the area 

These patrons of the Arab 
cause had previously paved for 
the agreement by bringing into 
Lebanon the troops of Lhe 
multi-national forces outside the 
domain of the UN. Only few 
among the official- minded Arabs 


By Henry Matar 

assessed the great danger to Ihe 
Arab cause and to Arab stability, 
independence, integrity of will 
and decision, and what not 
which both the Lebanese-Israeli 
agreement and the stepping- in of 
the multi-national forces have 
brought in. 

How could the Arabs have all- 
owed the agreement or lhe fore- 
ign intervention to pass, at least 
as fur as principle and what 
should be arc concerned, is 
something that nobody can 
understand. Both lhe agreement 
and intervention meant the en- 
couragement of isolationist ten- 
dencies and loss of national lib- 
erty. IT some practically cared 
about the mischief when it hap- 
pened — and I mean the brave 
and active spots of Lebanese and 
Palestinian resistance — why 
couldn't the bulk of the gigantic, 
but disabled, body of the Arab 
world do something to stop its 
humiliation and loss of national 
identity? If we don't care a damn 
about (he loss of national liberty, 
how can we expect to preserve 
the social and personal liberties? 

The next major event of 1983 
was that which ended up in the 
Israeli- American agreement Tor 
economic and military co- 
- ope rat ion on the 29 November. 
The mask that to some sood 
numbers of Arabs had been used 
to hide the real face of certain 
parlies to (lie Middle East Issue 
was at last lifted. For some 
time, the bare truth shone bright 
and stark to everybody. But soon 
the thickly-condensed mass- 
media information compaign has 
drowned that truth and new 
plans for splitting the Arabs into 
the so-called moderates and radi- 
cals have revived anew. 

The simple truth about the 
whole question of the Middle 


East is that this ill-starred Mid- 
dle East has been encroached 
upon by Western colonialism, of 
which Israel is the cat’s paw. To 
stand up to the challenge of ag- 
gression. exploitation, and inva- 
sion everybody should never 
forgo clear vision of who is the 
real enemy, who is this enemy's 
ally and supporter, who is a 
time-serving equivicator pretend- 
ing to speak candidly and prop- 
erly. but aL heart either allying 
himself with the enemy and his 
supporter or concocting plots 
against the future of the Arab 
world. With such a clear vision 
and with a concomitant persis- 
tence in taking the right stand 
towards any cropping up new 
turn of events there will be no 
split into radicals and mod- 
erates. Yes. there will be no loss 
of 'identity' or ‘principles' that 
is referred to in Mr editor's arti- 
cle. 

The third and last major event 
over the passing-away year was 
the UN celebration of the anniv- 
ersary of the undersigning of the 
Declaration of Human Rights 
this instant month. December 
1983. This declaration affects 
occupied people, such as the 
Palestinians, Ihe Lebanese and 
the small Syrian minority in the 
Golan Heights as regards the 
right or self-determination. 

These occupied sections of the 
Arab world should be made to 
understand and to be fully aware 
not to make a move, or accept an 
outside offer unless they are 
sure that it won't jeopardise 
their right to self-determination. 
Very critical are the conditions 
that the occupied sections of the 
Arab world are passing through. 
They have to be careful of any 
step that might be taken just to 
lift off a temporarily hard diffi- 
culty but which might be basi- 
cally detrimental to the core of 
their right lo self- determination 

Internally within every Arab 
country, the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights should mean a . 
peaceful but stubborn struggle i 
for individual liberties — the lib- ! 
erlyof speech, the liberty or rep- ; 
resent at ion and the liberty from > 
persecution and oppression. So | 
let the inception of the new year j 
of 1984 carry with it the I 
presents of clear vision and the 
holding onto individual and . 
national freedoms. And a very i 
happy New Year to all! . ■ 


Me.nqrmttlum, ; \ 


Freeing the PLO 


A LOCAL newspaper interviewed a number of 
prominent Jordanians and Palestinians last 
week to get their views on the controversial 
visit of PLO Chairman Mr Yasser Arafat to 
Egypt and his meeting with President Hosni 
Mubarak. Naturally the responses were va- 
ried. In the Arab world a sudden awakening 
took us by surprise as moderate and radical 
Arab states issued statements and sent mess- 
ages either to condemn the visit or to praise 
it. Even in the most, remote capitals of the 
world reactions were recorded and positions 
underlined. 

With due respect to all the parties that ex- 
pressed their opinions on Mr Arafat's historic 
visit. I must admit that all reactions — pos- 
itive or negative — were out of place. Look at 
It this way: [ can imagine us having a word or 
two to say on the visit and its future impact if 
we Tiad the decency to Hand with-Mr-Arafat 
and his fighters during the siege of Tripoli. I 
can accept the idea of forming opinions and 
reactions if we stood by the PLO leader during 
his worst hours and suffered Like he and his 
men did. If all these had happened then we 
would have the right to either -conde mn or ap- 
praise Mr Arafat's actions. 1 1 

One good thing About the sad events of thej 
last two weeks is that, now the Palestinian' 



revolution has freed itself from the control orf : 
■a number of Arab governments, which have '■) 
been hiding behind empty slogans of unity and 
justice. The Palestinians can now choose the 
direction of their struggle and putting their ; 
own interests before. those who fought against 
them. 

We can no longer dare to call them “trai- ; 
tors” if they choose to negotiate and adopt > 
peaceful methods jn order to reach a solution ( 
to their ongoing agonies as homeless fighters [ 
and refugees. We cannot say that we have a ! 
right to interfere in the Palestinian decision,! ' 
whatever that may be, now that we have; 
chosen to abandon them in their darkest hour, f 
How can we si nee ; we stood like sleepy bystan-j J. 
ders as Tripoli was shelled and bombed from 1 - \ 
all sides — Arab from the land and Israeli; ( 
from the sea — and then rejoiced when ai ‘i 
compromise was reached to evacuate the figh-L- 
-ters safely-under .French naval protection, y 

We should respect the Palestinian decision^ 
and think deeply or the events of the last two f 
years and the humiliating end that we have 
reached. Let us not deceive ourselves and othH 
: ers by condemning or supporting Arafat. Lett- 
us ask ourselves — before opening ourjif 
mouths — this question: At least Arafat ahdy 
■his men fought in the, madness of Beirut and!-* - 
the hells of Tripoli; have we? $- f 


; . the Jerusalem stab 
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A million Swiss visit Petra at Lausanne 


FOR THE last I 5 years, two or three foreign countries 
have been invited to the annual Swiss National Fair. 
This year, Jordan was one of the three to participate 
in the 64th fair. “1 am personally very satisfied to 
have opened the gates" of the Jordanian pavilion, 
said Swiss Ambassador to Jordan Andre Valjon. Swit- 
zerland, he added. is very dependent on 

world- wide economic relations, and has 
always been open to the world. "I am very 
glad I was able to animate our Jordanian friends to 
realize one of the most brilliant and attractive pavi- 
lions which have been seen at Lausanne in recent 
years,” he told The Star in an interview. 

The pavilion centred around the culture of the Naba- 
taeans, ancient trader inhabitants of Jor- 
dan. 

Minister of Industry and Trade Waiid Asfour told 
The Star that it was the first time Jordan had been 
guest of honour at the fair, which was open from 
10-25 September. This opportunity will not be given 
again for another 1 0 years. It is basically an agricultu- 
ral, trade nnd industrial fair, but although Jordan ex- 
hibited its phosphate, fertilizer, cement and other in- 
dustries. the stress was on its history. 

The idea of the Nabataean theme came from His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince H assail. The exhibition 
proposed Jordan from the historical, touristic and in- 
dustrial points of view-, the past, the present and 
projections of the future. The greatest help in Swit- 
zerland came from Jordan's representative at the Un- 
ited Nations, Mr. Ghaleb Bar aka 1 . The pavilion's 
very original and daring design showed a picture of 
the Khazneh (Treasury! or Petra at its front. This 
photograph was taken by the booth’s designer Mr. 
Zand, along with all the others exhibited. It was en- 
larged and printed on zinc- based, rain- proof material, 
rt was this giant photo which attracted the L . 1 million 
visitors to the pavilion, and, Mr. Asfour added, the 
Swiss police had to come to regulate the streams of 
visitors, especially over the weekend. Swiss papers 
estimated that 80 per cent of Lhe visitors to the fair 
came in to the Jordan pavilion, while 20 per cent of 
them came especially to see it. 

The Ministry of Industry and Trade participates in 
about 15 exhibitions a year, but this has been the 
most successful and least cosily of all. The whole 


Leila G. Deeb, now a full-time employee 
of Reuters news agency, wrote this re- 
port before leaving The Star 1 s staff. 


thing cost less than JD 50,000. The equipment and 
showcases were all rented. T-shirts of Petra, wiLh 
“ Visilez Moi" printed on them-, and others of Jerash, 
Amman and Aqaba were presented. All available 
pamphlets, particularly those from the Ministry of 
Tourism,, were collected and distributed at the pavi- 
lion. People literally fought over them, the minister 
said. The ministry printed a guide to the exhibits at 
the fair, including historical background, the discov- 
ery of Petra by the Swiss explorer Burckhardt. and 
explanations to each of the exhibits. 

Authentic Nabataean sculptures and pottery were 
borrowed from the Jordan National Museum and exhi- 
bited in glass cases with special lighting. A plasticized 
map of Lhe country lit from underneath was the first 
exhibit the visitors saw. But the most popular give- 
aways were 1-fils stamps which the Ministry of Com- 
munications had been about to destroy. Mr. Asfour 
bought the 25,000 pieces for JD 25, put them on 
postcards and distributed them with all the pamphlets 
he could get. 

A continuous slide show on screens in the different 
parts of the exhibiL was showing, while a video film 
on Lhe King's Highway, the Desert Castles and other 
historical sites was shown. Mr. Asfour said he was 
impressed by the Swiss teachers who came to watch 
films and selected what their students should see on 
the next day. When they brought in their classes, they 
had questions prepared for them, and the students had 
to answer them out of the films they saw. The beauti- 
ful and impressive slides, the minister said, came 
from Dr. Akram Barakat, Jordan's Information Of- 
ficer in Washington, D.C. 

But the biggest attraction was the folkdance troupe 
of Alla, the Royal Jordanian Airline, which danced 
outside the pavilion all day long. Mr. Asfour espe- 
cially expressed his appreciation of their hard work, 
and that of all Alia personnel who helped in the pavi- 
lion. 


Asked what advantages Jordan had gained from this 
fair, other than disseminating touristic and historical 
information, the minister suid that he and Jordanian 
businessmen and officials had met with the Swiss Fed- 
eral Minister of Industry, the Swiss Office for Trade 
Development, nnd with the Arab- Swiss Chamber or 
Commerce. These meetings were open to businessmen 
and industrialists, und frank discussions were held re- 
garding joint ventures in the private sector, while 
many pharmaceutical and electrical companies showed 
interest in opening regional offices in Jordan. 

President of the Amman Chamber of Commerce 
Hamdi Tabba* , who was present at these meetings, 
told The Star that the Federation of Jordanian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry had asked business- 
men to join the delegation, and Mr. Jamil Barakat. 
Mr. Subhi Abu Shaqra and Mr. Emmanuel Subella had 
responded and joined in the discussions. Mr. Tabba* 
said they attended the permanent industrial exhibition 
of the Office for Promotion of Industry in Geneva. 

Asked to comment on the Jordan pavilion, Mr. 
Sabella said it wqs one of the most beautiful he had 
seen in a lifetime. “Remarkably beautiful and well- 
done. It was in a strategic position near the entrance 
to the fair, where everyone could see it." he said. He 
added that the booklets on currency, properly, indus- 
try and other things distributed were very useful, and 
he praised the efforts of the Ministry and of Alia. 

But Mr. Tabba* was more interested in the trade 
aspect of the visit, during which he and the others 
were able to meet with the Swiss private sector and 
discuss possibilities of exporting Jordanian pho- 
sphates. fertilizers and agricultural products. “The 
marketing will take n lot of effort, sacrifice and time 
for both the government and the private sector." he 
said. “A campaign must be initialed for this, us well 
as bringing in the Swiss technical know-how Jordan 
needs, and efforts must lx; made to eucouruge joint 
ventures with them.” 

But Mr. Vallon summed up the situation this way-. 
“The interest shown by the Swiss potential partners 
to develop their relations with Jordan looked very 
encouraging. 1 personally hope that this will contri- 
bute in extending the mutual relations between the 
two countries and deepen the friendship Hull already 
exists between them." 



The Khinliand the Alfa Folklore Troupe: the Jordanian pavilion’ s two biggest drawing cards 
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The Obelisk Tomb at Petra 
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At one time lost to history, the rich 
and unique culture of the Nabataean 
trader kingdom Is now well- known. 
But much information still lies bu- 
ried, and archaeologists are continu- 
ing their Investigations. 

ANCIENT HISTORIANS first saw the 
Nabataeans as a band of pastoral nomads 
moving along the shores of the Arabian 
Peninsula. By the fourth century B.C., 
they had reached the rock- girl fastness of 
Petra and settled down. 

The first datenble account of their 
presence there comes from Diodorus Si- 
culus, who recounts that a Seleucid milit- 
ary unit attacked Petra in .121 IK’ — 
while all the able-bodied males were absent 
at a trade fair. A subsequent ambush res- 
tored the loot taken from the Nabuiucans* 
stronghold. Obviously, by that time the 
Nabataeans were already engaged in com- 
merce, probably had begun to develop 
their agricultural and hydraulic icchn- 
ology, were well organized and relatively 
sate from outside militorv intervention 
situations which would' ultimately make 
lhe people a major commercial force in the 

entire civilized world of the day. 

In the course of that rise to commercial 
eminence, the Nabataeans became a state 
whose some known rulers emerged from 
t0 by the middle of the 

?ons d and i'Z B C. OcsaaohaLinscrip. 

the nThS* He W* or Josephus abom 
^Nabataeans during the early Roman 
Period along with a growing body of 
archaeologioal evldence are all we know of 
lhe emergence or the new kingdom. ; 

B C BU a n M !fiv L ? y ' ll “/ugu«ah Age (63 

prov^n=ia°caplta| a cii^ C wh'h alhho'nroner 
we £ demanded* that 
iiipo ^ a theatrc^ qyhiphaeum, market- 



places, temples, pnvaie villas, defensible 
eitv walls, water supply and u colonnaded 
street. 

Outside of Petra over u thousand 
smaller settlements, teligimis centres, tr- 
ade depots, guard posts and oilier installa- 
tions stretched from the Dead Sea Valley to 
Meduin Salih in \r.ihia to the south. Com- 
mercial agents were at posts in Egypt, the 
Arabian Gulf and Italy— and even the for 
distant Chinese hud a name for Petra. 

All of the luxury goods of the undent 
world seem to have lie wed along those 
land trade routes, bunging wealth and 
prominence to the Nabataeans. Mo* 
especially to he noted was the lucrative 
transport of frankincense mid myrrh from 
southern Arabia. 

Such wealth attracted envy, however- 
and Rome tried military actions, politic*.- 
involvement and intelligence missions l® 
no avail. Finally, diversion of certain ma- 
jor trade routes weakened the Nuhuiasan- 
monopolies und, in a I). 1 1)6, the Romans 
finally entered Petra. 

Until very recent K , that date was se? n 
in he the end of the Nabataeans, but cur- 
rent archaeological activities ut Petra, 
along with the continuing discovery a* 
new Nabataeans inscriptions, suggest a 
readjustment of that viewpoint. Ahhoup 
no. longer an independent Riiijgdctni, in e 
people continued to nourish at Petra under 
direct Roman control, at least until A-D- 
363 when a disastrous earthquake d 65 * 
troyed most or the city. 

Petra sank into obscurity and was iw 1 
rediscovered until 1812 In the Swiss iev 
plorer, Johann Ludwig Burckhardt. Si«® | 
then, the natural beamy of the siw.*®?! . 
lastic carving^ and its ancient huildi* 1 ^ 

Sep™a |[ve b >‘ “ rchae0l ° 8iSlS ' T *. N.b,„., n cl.y-s Temenos G.«e, wi,h the Al-Bln. In lhe beckpoend 


Murray is caught desecrating the secret 
appliance burial grounds. 
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Oil money A nuclear war will annihilate earth 

By Janet Bohlen erated by a single Mexican volcano year, depending on the speed with whic 

Tjfl yl y S H V C recently circled the globe in three weeks the cloud was dispelled. Temperatures i 

US AND Soviet scientists are agreed on at and spread to north and south within eight the South would also drop, though les 

least one point concerning the effects of rnonlhs. Observations of giant dust predictably, and probably recover soonei 

^ A AAA nuclear war: the tropical Third World will stores on Mars also tend to confirm that By comparison, the Ice Age was brougt 

/(){) | I ( 1 1 1 not escape devastation, even if the war is nuc tear dus would cover this globe rela- on by a temoerature change of only aboi 

Ld \J \J , VJ \J fough , on|y in the North . lively quickly. 10° C. An 8° to 1 0°C decline wouldiwip 

... , ,, . , . tu . darkness under this cloud would £ rnin production in the norther 

In a nuclear war there is no victor and tne oaranesa unaer inis cioua wouia Hemisphere. 

^ i -■ -i- .rk « + no vanquished”, said Yuri Israel, of the disrupt photosynthesis, by which plants 

nilT STS soviet Academy of Science, via satellite turn light into energy. Food chains would Many Third World countries rely 0 

V/ Wtvuu t U r- — vv aB u. collapse. The biological results would be gram and other food imnorts from u, 


By Richard Hall 


LORD ENNALS a former British Laboui 
Party Social Service Minister is the hero 
of 200,000 shanty dwellers in Ban' 
gladesh. Ennals feels confident that he is 
suddenly much nearer to his vision of 
moving an entire ragged community of Bl- 
hari Muslims more than 1,000 miles 
westwards to be resettled in Pakistan. 
After years of misery and despair, these 
victims of a bad political miscalculation 
also believe it. 

He has been engaged in what he called a 
'One-man struggle' to help the stranded 
Biharis since 1972. They arc outcasts in 
Bangladesh because they opposed its brea- 
kaway from Pakistan to become a separate 
state. 

Now Ennals has persuaded the World 
Muslim League, a charitable body based in 
Mecca, to launch a campaign to raise 
S2Q0 million for the mass migration. “I 
expect the ball to start rolling soon.” En- 
nals said. Although the Biharis are ju- 
bilant. there Is scepticism here that the 
Arab oil producers — at whom the appeal 
will be aimed — are likely to produce such 
a sum. Fund-raising for similar humani- 
tarian causes, such as famine relief in the 
African Sahel, failed to meet far more 
modest targets. 

In his drive to arouse sympathy. Ennals 
last week look deligatlons from five Arab 
States around one of 66 camps in which 
the Biharis have been concentrated by the 
Bangladesh government. Even by the 
worst Third World standards, the squalor, 
stench and overcrowding prove shocking 
on first acquaintance. ‘‘The tour made a 
big effect,” Ennals said afterwards. 

The Bihari children — half the popula- 
tion of the camps is under 15 — have 
known only these conditions. After the 
independence war, the entire community 
was rounded up and its property confi- 
scated. The Bangladeshis accused the hos- 
tile minority of committing atrocities in 
Dacca and other cities while fighting as 
auxiliaries for the Pakistan aTmy. 

Ennals says be has a high measure of 
confidence that influential Arabs with 
whom he has been combing his efforts 
will make the $200 million appeal suc- 
ceed. He has come on his latest mission 
to Bangladesh, by way of Pakistan, where 
he sought a guarantee that the Biharis will 
be accepted ir the money Is collected. 

This is probably the biggest question- 
mark. hanging over the Ennals scheme. 
He says that earlier this year, President 
Zia ul-Haq promised , •‘They can come. 
If Islamic organisations will meet the 
cost.” But more- recently the Pakistani 
-foreign minister, Yaqub Khan, said on a 
visit to Bangladesh: "Don't keep raising 
the Bihari issue. It’s dosed.” This is in 
line with earlier Pakistani declaration that 
it has done Its share of absorbing those 
beleaguered people. In the 1970s, 
17,000 were moved to the Karachi area. 
The remainder, according to Pakistan at 
the time, were a Bangladeshi problem. 

Blit ' the Biharis are now effectively 
stateless. The community migrated to 
.What Was Muslim East Pakistan in 1947, 
during the paftitlonpf-In(lig r but. theindlcL 
not speak. Bengali, like their reluctant 
hosts,. and clung to the Urdu language; In 
the fo$v. makeshift, schools in the camps, 
teaching is all in Urdu. 

. Even If ^he Pakistanis agree to take 
some more Biharis, in easy stages., therei 
Is idoufrt about where they will be wel-. 
come. ; If . they are allowed to settle. like; 
thdir predecessors, jn and around Kara- 
chi.. this could upset a delicate communal . 
balance. Despite all these obstacles; En- 
hals sterns sure that a hew life Is around 
the corner for the forgotten people of. the; 
Indian s^b-coritlheht. . ■ \ •. / 


By Janet Bohlen 

US AND Soviet scientists are agreed on at 
least one point concerning the effects of 
nuclear war: the tropical Third World will 
not escape devastation, even if the war is 
fought only in the North. 

“In a nuclear war there is no victor and 
no vanquished”, said Yuri Israel, of the 
Soviet Academy of Science, via satellite 
from Moscow to a gathering in Wash- 
ington of more than 500 scientists, con- 
servationists and government officials. 
They came from some 1 5 nations, includ- 
ing Third World countries such as Argen- 
tina, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Mexico and 
Venezuela. 

Even a one-way strike of no more than 
100 megatons (one megaton has the force 
of one million tonnes of TNT) against ci- 
ties could trigger a global ‘ ' nuclear win- 
ter”. said two eminent US scientists, 
physicist Carl Sagan and biologist Paul Er- 
lich. representing a consensus 
of some 100 other experts. 

"People in the Southern Hemisphere 
who think this is a Northern Hemisphere 
problem must unfortunately think again”, 
warned Sagan. Only the timing and degree 
or suffering will be different, he implied. 
These new findings on the risks asso- 
ciated with nuclear war were made public 
during a two- day conference here. The 
; meeting ended with an unprecedented 
satellite hook-up with Moscow during 
1 which Soviet and LIS scientists exchanged 
data. 

Up to 1 . 1 billion people would be kilted 
outright in a large-scale nuclear war.- An 
equal number would need medical aid, 
which will be largely unavailable. The 
long-term effects would be far more seri- 
ous. US physicists used a 5 ,000 -megaton 
war as their “baseline", but they said 
that a lOQ-l.QOO megaton exchange 
would radically disrupt weather and cli- 
mate, causing darkness and extreme cold, 

Within a week of such a war. sunlight 
in the Northern Hemisphere would be re- 
duced to 1-2 per cent of normal, because 
of soot from fires and the debris flung 
I into the air by explosions. The smoke 
I from urban fires would be poisonous be- 
cause of the plastics and modern synthet- 
ics with which modern cities are built. 

This pall or smoke, dust and radioactiv- 
ity would spread southwards, possibly 
I very rapidly, and could conceivably cover 
the entire globe. Previous studies have In- 
dicated the Southern Hemisphere would 
escape most effects of a nuclear war in 
the Northern Hemisphere. But dust sen- 



more profound than anything that has 
happened in the last 65 million years, ac- 
cording to Donald Kennedy, president of 
Stanford University. Temperatures would 
drop and stay down for months, bringing 
Ice Age conditions In the North and loca- 
lised sub- freezing temperatures in the 
South. 

Northern crops would fail, and most hu- 
man survivors there would starve. With 
temperatures immediately following the 
war plunging to somewhere between-15 0 
C and -25" C except along the coasts, 
fresh water would freeze. People who did 
not die of injuries or starvation could die 
of thirst. 

A i 0,000-megaton war would make 
temperatures drop 50° C for almost a 


year, depending on the speed with which ’ 
the cloud was dispelled. Temperatures in 
the South would also drop, though less 
predictably, and probably recover sooner 
By comparison, the Ice Age was brought 
on by a temoerature change of only about 
10° C. An 8° to 1 0°C decline would iwine 
out all grain production in the northern 
Hemisphere. 

Many Third World countries rely on 
grain and other food imports from the 
North. These shipments would cease Ja- 
pan, which presently imports 75 per cent 
of its food and more than 90 per cent of 
its fuel, would be completely cut ofF. 

At least one third of (he globe never ex- 
periences freezing temperatures. The . 
people, animals and plants or the tropics 
are not used to sharp temperature swings. . 
Tropical plants can be killed by a drop of '%• 
only a few degrees. The cold would wipe 
out most tropical forests, the genetic res- 
ervoirs of millions of species. This could 
mean the extinction of more than half of 
all life on the planet. 

The seas would provide little relief. The 
oceans would remain warmer than (he 
land, and the exchange of warm and cold 
air between land and water would result in 
severe storms. Coastal food supplies such 
as oysters, clams and mussels would ab- 
sorb toxins from fall-out and surface run- 
off. 

The oceans' phytoplankton, base of the 
aquatic food chain, needs light to survive. 
This factor, coupled with the poisoning of 
coastal wetlands, would eliminate many 1 
marine species. The explosions would 
damage or destroy the ozone layer which 
protects the earth from the sun's ultra- 
violet rays. At first, the dust and soot 
would provide a shield. But when the 
great cloud cleared, ultra-violet doses 
about 1,6 times normal could be ex- 
pected. Humans would be less naturally 
immune to disease, and blindness and 
cancers would increase. 

The rays could affect human genes, 
causing mutations, abortions and birth 
defects. Interbreeding within isolated 
groups of survivors could make these 
problems worse. 

In short, civilisation ns wc know it 
would be destroyed, the scientists said. 
Survivors would be forced to become hun- 
ters and gatherers, but few would know 
how to hunt or gather, and most of the 
plant and animal systems on which they 
would depend would no longer be there. 

( Earthscan) , 


Muslim birth rate shifts Soviet power balance 
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By Mark Frank! and 

CENTRAL ASIA, a forgotten and en- 
feebled collection of Muslim peoples when 
1 it was enveloped by Tsarist Russia in the 
last century, has entered a period of re- 
birth that is changing the balance of 
power within the Soviet Union. 

The rebirth begins, very simply, with 
babies. Central Asia has the highest popu- 
lation growth in the country and Tadzhi- 
kistan is the highest in Central Asia. 
Tadzhiks living in their own republic 
(some also live in neighbouring Uzbekis- 
tan) doubled in the last 20 years. Eco- 
nomists at the Tadzhik Academy of 
: Sciences say they will more than double 
; again by the end of the century to over 
:five million. Soviet demographers calcu- 
late that by the year 2000 one in three 
Soviet citizens will be from the tradi- 
tionally Muslim nationalities who are Less 
than one in six today. 

; Tbe attitude of senior officials in Du- 
shanbe is — ‘the more Tadzhiks the bet- 
ter.* Birth control, they' say, ’ has: never 
jontered their minds. The birth rate ‘will- 
•find its natural level” They seem: to re- 
gard the present phenomenal growth as no 
'.more than historical justice after centu- 
ries of shameful decline; Central govern- 
ment policies are .helping- the, Tadzhiks 
JmM other central Asians to grow, though 
it is doubtful they are meant to. Child sub- 
i sidles ; are paid to mothers with three or 
more children. It would bp politically im- 
possible for Moscow, Ip direct this aid Just 
at tbe! Slays, Miose bifth rate is railing, 
pud deny it to the A&laa^ j y : 

Soviet economists sbmeiimes .suggest 
i phal only Aslah migration con remove 


both the labour shortage in the European 
part of the country (Russian farmers 
alone need a million more workers) and 
the excess of labour in Asia. Moscbw's 
problem is not an Asian penetration of the 
western Soviet Union. The Asians like it 
better at home. The problem is the man- 
ner in which they will live there. 

A traveller's impressions confirm fre- 
quent articles in the Soviet Press about 
the endurance of Islamic customs, Even 
Russian-speaking factory girls in Du- 
shanbe said their parents would never let 
them marry a Russian. They did not seem 
to mind. One would not even ask the 
question in tbe villages where most Tadz- 
hiks live. Officials statistics convey the 
startling news that for the last 10 years 
the village population . has grown faster 
than the urban. 

In some country areas as many as two 
out of three women do not work — a 
strange phenomenon by Russian stan- 
dards. The head of the Dushanbe teacher 
training college recently complained about 
- the -persistence, of Kalym, the price pajd 
to a bride's family! usually tn'h mixture of- 
money and goods like carpets and sheep. 
She alBo remarked that many girls are 
taken out of school after the compulsory 
eight years and not allowed to complete 
their education. The price Is said to be 
highest for less educated, and hopefully 
less troublesome, brides. , 

. In the., villages, of mud- built houses, 
each with ah inner courtyard, some 
women wear an abundance of large scar- 
ves. Fine? looking, grey bearded men wear 
turbans and long coats' stripped in the cob 
ou)rs of. sugar rock., Even In Dushanbe the 
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girls who work in factories and offices 
more often than not cover their heads 
with a light scarf and wear the traditional 
brightly coloured cotton trousers under 
their skirts. 

Most Tadzhiks, one guesses. live much 
more like their parents did than they do 
like Russians. Officials profess not to 
know how many are practising Muslims 
though the evidence points to the number 
being high in the villages. Local Muslims 
say that children do manage to study The 
Koran, sometimes at unofficial schools - 
although Soviet law bans religious educa- 
tion of minors. ^ 

Muslim ceremonies have been adapted * 
for such ‘Soviet’ occasions as leaving 
school, receiving the first wage packet 
and coming home after national service. 
There have also been official complaints 
that the clergy have been most successful 
in spreading the idea that ' Islamic’ ana 
‘Tadzhik’ are the same thing, and that 
young people, especially when they return 
to their villages, pay lip-service to Istenj 
for fear of being thought ‘un-Tadzhik’. if 
Ihey.doja’J. 

.The educated, 'Europeanised Tadfhiks 
who run the ; republic, together with a 
small but powerful cadre of Slavs — many 
second-ranking officials turn out to be 
Russian or Ukrainain— * are probably f* r 
leps ' Islamic* , but would not like to be 
ihbulght any the 'less Tadzhik. Russian 
r.ule brought a; revolution in literacy and 
public health and has given tnem the 
space to dream, not least about 'their own 
past. They are! greatly drawn toiitheir bis- 
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Who rules the USSR? 


FROM ABOUT the middle of the 18th 
century, secret subversive forces increas- 
ingly involved themselves in the process 
of the struggle for power and world domi- 
nion. taking good care all the time to re- 
main in the background, unnoticed and 
unhindered in their destructive activities. 
These forces may be subdivided into the 
following headings: . 

1 . Secret societies, such as Grand Ori- 
ent Freemasonry and the Illuminati. 

2. Militant Nationalism, similar to 
Pan- Germanism and Pan- Slavism of the 
1 9th century and Nazism and Fascism of 
the Twentieth. 

3. International Finance 

4. Social Revolution with its different 
forms of Socialism, Communism, 
Anarchism and Syndicalism, 

5. Judaism with aggressive Zionism as 
its ofrshoot and front. 

The impact of these groups upon the 
world has been felt in greater and greater 
intensity since the 18th century and their 
influence upon the destinies of nations 
can in no way be overestimated. Indeed 
they were responsible for ail the great up- 
heavals of the last 200 years. 

To reach their goals and fulfil! their 
aims these groups have always stood be- 
hind false facades employing fronts and 
high sounding ideals und principles. Their 
most effective weapon was the slow and 
assiduous development of a system of ca- 
mouflage behind which they mysteriously 
influenced events and exercised their rule 
and power. One of their very popular and 
most effective camouflages was and still 
is the use of slogans or decoy cries to mis- 
lead and confuse the people and to en- 
courage them to sacrifice themselves and 
their wealth for an ideal or a principle 
which is fnr from what these groups were 
after. 


N.J. Kattan 



In this stunning two-part revelation, Star columnist N.J. 
Kattan examines the influence of the Jews on the politi- 
cal and military system of x the world's largest country 
and defender of the communist ideology. Part two will 
appear in The Star next week. 



“Let us pray for peace and happiness 
among the peoples of the world” say the 
priestly hierarchies of all religions and 
creeds. But behind these words it is not 
always the Kingdom of God that is being 
sought as much as the wordly power of 
some priests engaged in the establishment 
of “peace and happiness" under their 
own auspices and directions. 

The two opposing camps — the United 
States and Soviet Russia are today largely 
directed and controlled by Organized Je- 
wry and International Finance, which is 
predominantly Jewish. This Jewish lead- 
, efshlp is containing both camps for the 
- final Lake over when the military might of 
Soviet Russia reaches the level of the Un- 
ited Stales by two satanic slogans known 
as “peaceful ce-existencc" and more rec- 
ently as “ detente” . 

The control or the two camps by the 
world secret Jewish, leadership is not a fli- 
ght of fancy as much as it is the stark 
truth. Ip the United States it is more 
evident and noticeable than in the Soviet 
Union where Jews Very^pfien change their 
names and t adopt new: Russian ones to: 
conceal their true identities frpm the eth- 
nic Russians and where freedom of move-1 
mqnt and investigation is extremely diffir. 
quit. 

'When Mr. Reagan q.ptered the White 
ufiVil was * because joC. his Beverly 
Hills background and iqpocfinCe in foreign 
P°licy. more instinctive^ prfr- Israeli, than, 
previous' president. Vet! fae dpboirtted a 
small number of. Jews Ip his pdoiihistra-; 
lion particularly in tbeTirst echelon i6f the 
federal governmej^ vi;- . \ 

There are no Reagan'S, cabipeii 

... f rpnj ; • :fJc wMrl •' Cesparl 


the Economist of July 25. 1981. Neither 
did Reagan appoint a highlevel contact 
man to look after Jewish interests as Car- 
ter did when he appointed Mr. Ro- 
bert Strauss for that job. 

The few Important Jewish appointees 
include: Martin Feldsteln who succeeded 
his co-religionist Murry Weidenbaum as 
chairman of the Council of Economic ad- 
visers; Jacolj K Javits, a four-term United 
States senator from New York who was 
appointed foreign policy adviser to Secret- 
ary of Stale Alexander M. Haig Jr.-, Mrs. 
Amicnberg. the wife of former ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, was named Chief 
Protocol (she later resigned). James G. 
Lowenstein became ambassador to Luem- 
bourg; Arthur Burns, former head of the 
Federal Reserve Bnnk, was appointed am- 
bassador to West Germany; and Eugene 
V. Ruslow filled the directorship of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
until January 14, 1983 when he was re- 
placed by his co-religionist Kenneth Adel- 
man who was confirmed by the Senate on 
Wednesday April 14, 1983. Also Morton 
Abrahamowitz replaced Richard Staar os 
the chief US negotiator in the Mutual and 
Balanced Force Reduction talks in 
Vienna. 

Reliable sources say. however, that at 
sub- cabinet level there are more jews and 
more committed Israeli sympathisers — 
remnants from Carter's Zionist — infest- 
ed administration. 

Yet these few Jewish appointments do 
not at all indicate an eclipse of the power 
and tremendous influence of the Ameri- 
can Jewish leadership. One example cen- 
tres around the very scandalous public str- 
uggle in the Senate between President 
Reagan and the Jewish lobby, an offshoot 
of the American Jewish leadership,, in re- 
gard to selling to Saudi Arabia six aircraft 
warning and:conlroI planes ( Awacs). Had 
not the President “bribed” some senators 
with federal money for their states and 
bestowed favours on others, he would not 
have won the senate by 52 against 48 
votes! 

In the Soviet Union real power is vested 
in the Politbureau, the highest de facto 
'j governing body in; the, stale. It is made up 
V of full members usually 14 in number — 

- and candidates . Tor full membership; • 

The following information about thePo- 
» litbureau members has, princir 
i ' pally been . culled from two pr« 
t : tides, written .by Mr. O.V. .Djltlna. 
i and published in the January and Sepfom- 
l , be r 1 97 7 iss ue s of the American Liberty 

- 1 Bell" monthly, under the titles, .‘‘W**' 
s SemHIsm in : the USSR... another Jewish 
•\ Hoax” and Solzhenitsyn: Communists, 
t . Conscience / or. Kosher R?d Her(ing?^^, 
rj Some: additions and 

made. to update Mr.lIMipa s ^forihatlop' 

^ "■ i . • a g l j 1 1‘ vl Iff n.ii ii L .1 ii * 1 ■ r * 1 ' 


Full Members of the Politbureau in 
December 1982: 

t. Yorl V. Andropov succeeded L«anld Ilyich 
Brezhnev in 1982 ns General Secretary of tbe 
Communist party of the Soviet Union. 

Andropov, whose real name Is Lie her man. Is 
a Jew who was bom in 1914. From 1936 to 
1940 he was First Secretary of the Comma nisi 
Party for Jaroslav and before Brezhnev* s death 
lie was head of the KGB. the Committee for Sl- 
ate Security, and a fall member of tbe Polit- 
bnrenn. His Jewishness has been corroborated 
by an article written by Dusko Dodei of the 
Washington Post set vice which appeared on 

R age 1 In the International Herald Tribune of 
lovomber 13-14, 1982. Coder wrote that 
"According to reliable sources one of Andro- 
pov’s grandparents was of Jewish parentage.'* 

2. Dimitry Fedorovich Ustinov a Jew whose 
real name Is (Jlbrlcht. He was born in 1908 lit 
Samara, now KuJbyshev. He replaced the Jew 
Grechko as Minister of Defetice. 

3. Audrey Andreyevlch Gromyko Is a Jew who 
was born In 1909 In the village of Starye Gro- 
mykl In the Vetko district of Gomel Pro- 
vince. People of this village remember him as 
the son of Isakk Katz. He has been Minister of 
Foreign Affairs since 1958 and is also the Liai- 
son Officer between the American Jewish Tri- 
bunal (leadership) and the Jewish ruling trium- 
virate oMhe Soviet Union, made up of Andro- 
pov, Kulakov and M. Snslov — alias Suess — 
tbe Ideologist for all the Moscow — line com- 
manlst parlies In the world. Buslov died In Jan- 
uary 1982 and Kulakov (alias Stein) a little 
earlier. 

4. .Victor Vasilevich Grishin, a Jew whose 
real name Is Grlasel, was born in 1914 In Ser- 
pukhov. 

5. When Prime Milliter Attetty N. Kosygin 
resigned for health res boss ia 1981 he was suc- 
ceeded by N.A. TUbowiv, another ethnic Russ- 
ian. 

6. A.P. Kirilenko Is an ethnic Rnsslan who 
was bom In 1906 la the village of Aleksevka, 
now Voronesh Oblast. He Is also a member of 
the Secretariat, Kirilenko retired or perhaps 
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The Arabs and 
America’s homeless 

LATE LAST month, the US Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Ser- 
vices estimated that 2 million Am- 
ericans are now homeless. For 
many of these people, the cruel 
streets of big cities are the only 
I places they call home, and trash 
cans are their only source of food. 

Indeed, as Time magazine re- 
ports in its .19 December. 1983 
issue, many cities such as 
Phone ix, Arizona, have declared 
garbage public property; making it 
a crime to scavenge through trash 
cans. 

Here in Jordan we find it ex- 
tremely unbelievable that a rich 
country as the United States would 
have siich a high number of home* 
less, aimless and poverty-stricken 
people. But the figures speak for 
themselves. And during my stay in 
the United States, which lasted 
over five years, I have personally 
known people who, because they 
could not afford any better, used to 
survive on cat food and dog food. 

Our people in Jordan cannot, 
nonetheless, understand the irony 
of the situation. And I do not 
blame them. How can Arabs in 
general believe that poverty exists 
in America, when American 
money is lavishly given to Shamir 
and his gang? How can our people 
believe us when we tell them that 
many poor Americans nre killed 
each winter because they are lit- 
erally left out in the cold? Yet, 
many Arabs do not believe this be- 
cause they have- become victims of 
what they see of America's "gen- 
erosity” in supplying Israel with 
its latest state-of-the-art wea- 
ponry. 

Our simple, but honest, people 
are saying; Instead or assisting Is- 
rael to make Arabs homeless in 
their lands, America should find 
shelter to tbe homeless in Am- 
erica. 


1977 list. His nsnw Is listed, however, in the 
1979 edition of Wbiiaker’s Almanack as a full 
member of Ihe Politbureau. It appears that be 
replaced the Jew Mazurov who was dropped by 
Brezhnev, and his Jewish colleagues lute In 
1978. 

II. Konst atln Chernenko, Brezhnev's chief 
lieutenant and contender for the top post of 
General Secretary of the Soviet Communist 


the Secretariat, Kirilenko retiree or perhaps uenerai secretary, or the Soviet Communist 
was dropped from Ihe Politbureau after the el- party, lost to Andropov who was backed by the 
<*-er. | .S«»l. r y.MI.« , im , „ d mb. cto".wko I, hnl, K- 


Communist Party tad was replaced by G*ldac- 
AI1 All-Zadeh, alias Aliyev, a Muslim SU'lte 
and a KGB man. Hli appointment to the pollt- 
bureau probably Indicates that Andropov wi- 
shes to regain some of Moscow 1 s lost Influence 
(a the Muslim World. Aliyev wu also appointed 
first deputy prime minister which marks bln as 
ihe most likely successor' to Ttchonov the 
present prime minister. 

7. A Y.A. Felshe Is n Jew who Was born |» 
Moscow In 1899. In addition to being a member 
of the FoUtfaureao, be la the chairman or the 
powerful Committee of Party Control. He was 
again re-elected to the chair oanphtp of th* 
Committee after Andropov* a election Geberal 
Secretary pf tbo Communist Party. 

1 8. GiV, Ropaior.: Though: yet nothing Is 
, known about Urn, he Is one of tbe Soviet lla- 
lon’ s Wp men* ' . . • 

9/ Vladimir Vasilevich Shcberbltiky is a Jew 
who was two lb 1918, He gradiated from the 
, Chemical Technological Institute In Daeprope- 
j I • 

: II, D. A.! Kanaycv was the oply PoUtW«a 

wil MltlltlMl Nv Mr. ItHina'-l- U* 


12. M.S. Gorbachev is a loll member of the 
Polltbnrenu In nddilion to being a member of 
the Party Secretariat. He la probably a Jew as 
bis name Indicates, . 

The above list, updated to the end of 
Defcember 1982, reveals the astonishing 
fact that out of the 1 2 Politbureau mem- 
bers there are at least 6 Jews who occupy 
the most sensitive posts in the land defen- 
ce slate security and foreign affairs. 

On April 27, 1983 there appeared on 
page 6 of the International Herald Tri- 
bune a long detailed article by Mr. Robert 
Gillette pf the Los Angoles Times Service. 
in'. Which He' pointed out that the' Soviet 
Leadership — meaning the Politbureau — 
is spilt in two factions and that there is a 
great power struggle goJiig on now bc- 
iwetn Yuri Andropov, leader of one fac- 
tion. and Konstantin Chernenko, leader' 
oft he other. • ■ ■ - 
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Development process exacts a price 


By Pam Dougherty 

Star Staff Writer 


THE RAPID pace of development 
throughout (he world is putting 
enormous pressure on women, says 
Iraqi- born anthropologist Dr Amal 
Rassam. Dr. Rassam. who lectured 
recently at the American Centre on 
the subject of “Women's Role in 
Development" , says women are in- 
creasingly being held hostage to the 
dilemma of how to preserve tradi- 
tional cuiLural values while pursuing 
the modern development ideal of 
equal opportunity. 

She says the frustration of men in deve- 
lop! ng societies at their inability to under- 
stand and control events is increasingly 
shown by their attempts at excessive con- 
trol of women. 

The ideological justification for this 
control derives at least in part, says Dr 
Rassam, from a view present in many so- 
cieties that women belong with the natu- 
ral order and men with culture. Nature is 
identified as passive while culture is ac- 
tive. Human beings transcend nature 
through culture; but women are con- 
strained by the function of child-bearing 
and are less free to pursue culture. 

Nature vs. culture 

In a situation of rapid change this takes 
on a political dimension. Women are seen 
as the guardians of the authenticity of the 
traditional values, and the forces of law 
and custom are often used to keep them in 
Lhcir traditional roles. 

This nature /culture conflict exists in 
the United States and Europe, but it takes 
its own particular forms in the Arab 
world. There, it is most commonly ex- 
pressed as a division between the public 
world of men and the private world of 
women. 

Dr. Rassam emphasises that the speci- 
fic form of the conflict varies between 
countries and classes even within the 
Arab world. She says that much current 
research on women is devoted to the study 
of those permutations. 

In Saudi Arabia, for example, the au- 
thorities continue to maintain a strict sep- 
aration between men and women. Because 
Saudia has the financial resources it can 
afford whal amounts to a dual society with 
separate hospitals, universities, banks 
etc. In fact this separation has opened* 


certain categories of jobs io women as 
doctors, teachers and the like, dealing 
with other women; but it closes other 
categories of work completely, for exam- 
ple government jobs. 

It is clear that in all Arab countries 
other than Saudi Arabia this private/pu- 
blic division is breaking down. But it is 
accompanied by considerable stress and 
ambivalence, especially as (here is no cor- 
responding entry of men into the private 
sphere of housework and child- rearing. 

(n these countries the opposition takes 
the form of opposition to women working 
or to their working in certain fields; in 
attitudes to dress, or in opposition to re- 
forms in family law us is happening in 
Egypt. 

In Pakistan there arc calls for the adop- 
tion of a system close to that of Saudi Ara- 
bia, even with a dual court system. Edu- 
cated Pakistanis are strongly opposed to 
any move towards greater separation; and 
they may be helped by the fact that Pakis- 
tan does not have the financial resources 
to maintain such a system. 

Dr. Rassam says not all social scientists 
follow this nature /culture approach in 
studying Middle Eastern women, pref- 
ering instead a social evolutionary ap- 
proach. They leave aside ideological con- 
siderations and concentrate on the organi- 
zation of labour which they see a's the ma- 
jor moving force in society. . 

They suggest that as societies move 
from a simple to a complex economy 
women lose. The problem is that in tradi- 
tional peasant or nomadic society, the 
household was a unit of both production 
and consumption, and women's contribu- 
tion was very important. Modernization 
lessens the productive element. Women's 
work becomes more concentrated on 
housework and child- rearing and less on 
the production of rood and other house- 
hold goods. It is consequently devalued. 

When new jobs are created and educa- 
tion becomes available, men have access 
first, and move more readily Into modern 
society. Women are left with an impov- 
erished traditional role. 

Gass distinctions 

■ Dr. Rassam' s own research suggests - 
that whether women profit from the mod- 
ernization process depends a great deal on 
their social class and on- the wider eco- 


New technology no boon 
for Third World women 


• FAR FROM reaping, the benefits of tech- 
nological change, women in' rural areas of 
the Third World are finding themselves 
Increasingly Isolated from the mainstream 
or national development, deprived of tra- 
ditional income- generating activities and 
denied access to the training which could 
: lead to easier and better paid employment 
and involve them in social and economic 
'progress. 

. In Indonesia, for example, the intro- 
duction of mechanised rice hullers coni- 
pletely destroyed women's opportunities 
to earn income through hand- pounding 
r * rice. Ten per cent of these payments were 
in food, which meant a'ralion that served 
: as four months' food consumption for the 
family was lpst. . 

.*.■.'* Competition! from industrial production 
: Is threatening women's jobs hod: incomes 
from hp|ne -brewed, beer i n ; Africa and 
from: the -product! qjvof molasses . from 
sugar cane add date paint in ftuial Ban- 
lades h. . [ j : 

; : Moreover, pi®* 1 take oVer ; responsibil- 

ity for. women’s tasks ps v soon as they are . 
inephani|ted or- when they are transformed, 
from a subsistence into market produc- 
tion," says a' Aew 1LO study on the Impact 
bf’ technology bn rurpl Women, in develop* 
f Ifli countries) ; ; ■ ; . . j;' jy' . '•* . 

If states That in Northern Nigeria 
1 governments Sponsored! milk co- o'pi sratives ■ 
- for- men find government enepuragemeht 
; of ibread production i tt 1 bakeries are repiac- 


ipgbusinesse 

duced millet 


‘run by women wh 
alls and soured mill 


hi,ch pro^ 


With ihe introduction of a modern dairy 
complex in Gujarat, India, not a single 
woman has. been trained in the use of the 
new technology that has taken over her 
traditional tasks of making butter and 
cheese. 

Mechanisation may even add to the 
burden of rural women as when new land 
Is brought under cash crop cultivation it is 
the women Who bear the drudgery of in- 
creased weeding, harvesting and carrying 
operations, the study points out. - 

Introduction of new technology 1 n deve- 
loping countries serves to make the tradi- 
tional sexual division of labour even shar- 
per and often, brings about a situation 
where ; men in rural areas are underem- 
ployed while women are seriously over- 
worked. 

The study calls for urgent action to help 
. the: poorest and most disadvantaged of the 
ru/al groups such - as , the . households 
headed by women in Africa and small pea- 
sant households, in Asia, who have suf- 
fered most from the technical ' changes 
brought by modernisation. »“ ■■ ■ 

/ If urges jthe systematic dismantling pf : 
thC' V institutionalisation pfdiscriinfria-. 
tion against .women" through a CQmbina- • 

- tion of policy measures, structu/aKchan- 

/ ges'. and .bold reforms.' 1 £.:■ 

; Tectinbjpgy, i-p iitself an inanimate tool, 
Is pefther good;, dor bad.' The benefit or*. 

- harm' it brings is dependent 'on hqw It is 

'dmploydd,! -iv-j;-; j , 
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Young girls from North Jordan — how bright Is their future? 


nomlc opportunities. offered by their so- 
ciety. 

Peasant women in Morocco used (o 
make rugs at home and sell them in the 
marke,t. Now they cannot compete with 
(he prices of rugs produced at factories. 
Social constraints prevent them from tak- 
ing Jobs in the factories which have de- 
prived them of their Independent Income. 

Dr. Rassam, who is an associate 
professor at the City University of New 
York (Queens college) is now carrying out 
research in Egypt oh women in the wage 
labour market. She has found that well- 
educated middle and upper-class women 
are benefiting from development. They 
tend to have a private education at school 
and university level, which in the Middle 
East usually provides them with a good 
command of two or more languages. 

The work in private companies, espe- 
cially foreign ones; can earn good sala- 
ries. find Interesting work and are able to 
compete for promotion. 

Because they earn good money they can 
also afford to hire poorer women to help 
them with their domestic work after they 
marry and have a family. 

Less sophistication 

For lower middle class women in Egypt, 
the position is not so favourable. As a re- 
sult of Nasser's policy of opening educa- 
tion to the middle classes there arc many 
women grduates from university and tech- 
nical institutes. Bui they have studies in 
government institutions and don't have 
the language skills or sophistication of 
their upper- class sisters. The law says 
that all graduates must be employed, so 


there are thousands in government offices 
— poorly paid, with jobs offering little sa- 
tisfaction and with little chance of promo- 
tion. 

When this is combined with horrendous 
transport problems, the difficulty of 
dressing well and the impossibility of pay- 
ing for child care it is easy to understand 
why most of them are just wailing for the 
chance to marry, have a family and slay at 
home. 

For working class women their job is 
usually a necessity and will continue to be 
one. even if they have u family. They 
work as maids, cleaners, street sellers 
and in factories; and their child care ar- 
rangements arc usually made informally 
with neighbours und family. 

These women may gain a certuin status 
and mensure of control within the family 
because they contribute to its cash in- 
come. But their work is unlikely to offer 
any personal satisfaction or chances for 
advancement. 

The two different approaches to the 
study of women that Dr. Rassam talks 
about arc. of course, nut mutually exclu- 
sive. At all levels of society and in ail 
work situations, women in the Middle 
East must confront the private./ public roic 
conflict, even if they have entered suc- 
cessfully into the modern economy. 

And Dr. Rassam is not uctually optim- 
istic about the future. She feels that as 
development continues (he reaction will 
speed up. and women will come under 
even more pressure us they try to satisfy 
the demands of their traditional role and 
find a place in the modern world. 


Feminist research 


41 Women were the first agriculturalists 
and although they still have a major 
role in the production of food and fibre 
for our planet, their role In this activ- 
ity has been more or less Ignored by so- 
c !n a scientists and policymakers 
alike, says the Introduction of a new 
reference work on women. 

Resources for feminist research/ Do- 
cumentation sur la recherche feml- 
nlste, nn International periodical of 
research on women and sex roles, has 


attempted to correct some of this Igno- 
rance In a special Issue on women aod 
agricultural production. 

Twenty-one articles document the 
many roles of women In agriculture sno 
rural society. Book reviews, descrip- 
tions of work in progress, an annotated 
bibliography, and a listing of film r e ‘ 
sources are Intended to provide scho- 
lars and activists with access for Infor- 
mation in research. 
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Yussef Husseiny offers masterly landscapes 


ILf 



At the foot of a steep mountain 



Protrusion 


By Vanessa Batroun! 

| Special io The Star 

YUSSEF HUSSEINY' S familiar 
spontaneous style has seen him 
through eight years of landscape 
painting. Unlike heavier representa- 
tional work in oil it captures more 
elusive qualities that imbue each 
scene almost with a distinct personal- 
ity. 

His latest exhibition at the |Alia 
Gallery, was, a move away from the gentle 
and spacious “motif landscapes of small 
trees dwarfed in vast areas towards a 
more dramatic stance. 

Space, previously central to all his 
work, has been usurped by imposing steep 
slopes, thrusting boulders nnd natural 
landmarks. The emphasis is on massive 
rocky terrain with its bold sweeps, sheer 
falls and crisis crossing contours. His hi- 
therto aerial atmospheres have crashed to 
the ground and (he extra weight in both 
colour, line and shading is a welcome de- 
parture from his previous lightweight 
treatments. 

Yusscff Husseiny was greatly in- 
fluenced by Mohan na Durra, the master 
of line, under whom he studied at the 
Fine Arts Institute here in Amman. 

Although he worked on colourful Be- 
douin portraits in the early years, he 
found such studies limiting and quickly 
overthrew them in favour of faster driv- 
ing line studies of rocky nature scenes 
with which he has stayed ever since. Line 
and action remain important in his work- 
tile movement of his brush with its slant- 
ing. horizontal and vertical pathways no- 
ticeably drawn are part of the structural 
forces of his compositions. The careful 
proportions and balanced areas of mass 
and space in translucent greens, blues and 
anonymous brown are comparable with 
the masterly landscape drawings of the 
Far East. 

Light, diffused through a transparent 
veil, along with strong colour are never 
allowed to distract the viewer from the 
subject. We are always looking at solid 
structures and not at their complementary 
components. 

Some may criticise YusseF s work as be- 
ing monotonous and repetitive but his 
themes arc deliberately repeated and then 
developed like the variations of a musical 
idea. He feeds his eye on local scenery 
around Aqaba and in areas such as Wadi 
Mujib. sometimes sketching them, some- 


times working from memory fragments 
back in his studio on which he fantasises. 

His approach to nature and subsequent 
interpretations of her beauty and forces h 
quite unique in recreating a catalogue of 
her many faces and characters. 

“Solid Ruin", stalwart and impressivt 
is domineering, “ Prot fusion" anl angry 
salute, “Narrow Pass" ominous an< 
forbidding while “Serenity" true to it! 



Yussef Husseiny 


title is a still and silent picture of washed 
down verticals that, alorig with the empty 
and remote undulations of ’Barren 
Hills", contrasts quite remarkably with 
the turbulent and hurried strokes of other 
landscanes in the scries. 

Yussef has exhibited every year for the 
past eight years at various centres in Am- 
man, the Goethe Institute, British 
Council and Alia Art Gallery amongst 
them and we have watched his work pro- 
gress slowly and with caution but always 
with a firm footing and strong direction. 
He hopes to carry his style further to- 
wards maturity and to eventually arrive at 
abstraction. 

ac present he is still exploring the 
?™ rce .° r ^traction Tor he maintains 
that nature is a treasure house of strue- 
tures that contains all the prototypes of 

i Ap 5 rt from the intellectual 
viewpoint- the landscapes can be enjoyed 
Tor their sheer exuberance that sets them 

*P“ r ‘ I ,ro 5 1 lhc n,or ® passive renderings of 
most landscape painting. 


Children’s museums, 
a unique experience 




MANY AMERICAN museums are directed 
.entirely to the education and entertain- 
ment of children, or have special depart- 
ments devoted especially to younger age 
groups. 

Children’s museums were first establis- 
hed In the United States about 100 years 
ago.. Today, there are many, perhaps 200 
of them. Some are affiliated with libraries 


* 



or recreation departments in American 
communities. Others are independent. 

Most emphasize science and nature and 
usually encourage young visitors to parti- 
cipate in the exhibits, to become active 
and involved observers, rather than pass- 
ive ones. 

Robert Matthai is director of the Childr- 
en’s Museum and Nature Center of Hart- 
ford. Connecticut — one of America s 
oldest children’s museums. He believes 
the hands-on (actual participation). aspect 
•of children’s museums is fundamental to 

learning. . . . ,, . 

• • Children learn by doing, says Mat- 
tbai, “by touching and handling things. 
We make sure that In our museum we 
have many things that they can touch and 
get involved in. "■ 

Matthai emphasizes that museums 
should broaden the experience and supple- 
ment the regular public schpol education 
of children. ■ 

The children's museum of Hartford was. 
founded in 192$: What makes it different 
from other American children's museums 

is its broad rajig^bf activities and l facili- 
ties; It Has a pianeterium. an aquariuta.;a 
small zoo. a nursery school, and a nature 
centre that includes several hectares ;laqd. 
with trees, birds and animals. • 

• “The collections In the mufseUmjt 
self;" says Matthai, /' 4 Tange from jnat- 



Cbildren’s Museum of Hartford, Connell cut, director Robert Matthai, holding 
Uve screech ovjl, discusses the natural halbits of the bfrd with youngsters* 


eflals from the Orient — China, Japan, 
Singapore, Hbng Kong — to Africa. 
Maybe half the countries In Africa are 
represented in our collections. And North 
and South American Indians and the Eski- 
mos are represented, as Well. So our col- 
lections number in the tens of thousands; 
And if you count tjie live collections of the* 
aquarium and live animal centre that are 
, part of the children’s museum, we have 
many thousands, indeed." • 

The museum's aquarium contains hun- 
dreds of*spectes : of fish, and' has a special 
feature that’s very popular; ajmohg. chil- i 
dten and adults: • a hands-; op aquarium •: 
;:tank.'. ,.j- '■■*;] • 

‘‘People can. actually rpach-Jn and 
fcahdle; (he ireaturek," says Matthai. 


“We make sure that nothing is there that 
can harm them, or vice versa. And people - 
actually begin to be able to feel it is all 
right to pick up a crab and see how. Us 
body works." 

Children who go to museums nowadays 
know much more about the .outside world 
than children did 10 - or 15 years ago. 
Matthai doesn’t think museums have to. 
worry about competition from television; 
“Whal we have to offer Is the real thing. 
They can actually see a living animal, a 
living fish,, a living bird. They can see ob- 
jects from, other.! cultures and, In many 
cases, handle them; And thia lp some- 
thing, of course, that television can never 
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ij ! Character from ‘Suleiman and the Bee* 



The puppet making begins 


The cast of ‘Suleiman and the Bee’ 


Children need genuine theatre, says puppeteer 


Story and pictures 
By Joyce Niles 
Special (o The Star 

•‘WRITING FOR children, acting, 
and producing plays for children is a 
very responsible job,” says Whfa 
Qussous who was Jordan’s represen- 
tative at the Cyprus Centre of Inter- 
national Theatre Institute’s confer- 
ence of Drama In Education which 
was held from 19 to 2 1 November. 

Wafa says " the theatrical performance 
of a play gives it vitality, directness and a 
deep overwhelming power to fascinate 
and captivate children. A child is the most 
genuine and unique spectator when the 


curtain rises. He is ready to accept any- 
thing that is taking place before his eyes, 
implicitly believing u to be true." 

The Cyprus conference discussed this 
and other aspects of drama including the 
development of dramatic expression In 
schools, adult theatre for schools and the 
development of links between theatre and 
schools. 

Delegates were writers for children, ac- 
tors, directors of children's thehtres, and 
drama professors and schoolteachers. 
They believe that introducing drama into 
the school curriculum as an educational 
medium will result in a sharpening in the 
children's abilities to grasp new informa- 
tion quickly, lead them to approach prob- 
lems in new ways, to experience a wide 



Wafa Qussous 








,A ‘Juak’ 'puppet made from a cord oil/ 
container. ■! *. ■ '7 


range of activities related to this field and 
act as a release of the tensions they feel. 

in theatre work it is the teacher who 
creates the proper climate for group co- 
operation and respect for individual ideas 
and methods of contribution so as to em- 
ploy children's ideas and make them work 
positively during the drama. 

This work helps to develop a vivid picto- 
rial and aural imagination In children, im- 
proves the use of native language and is a 
way of problem-solving through explora- 
tion of ideas. 

Delegates resolved to strengthen links 
with Third World countries, to develop 
child- centred works that are realistic and 
relevant to the child's life, his needs and 
feelings, and to generally Improve the 
material presented to them. 

Wafa, who is now director of program- 
ming at the Royal Cultural Centre, gave a 
paper on children's theatre in Jordan ac- 
cording to her experiences as a puppeteer 
in a touring company. She discussed the 
problems she faced and her suggestions 
for solving similar situations. 

Puppetry 

Wafa’s own speciality is puppets and 
she talked to The Star about her work. 

Puppets can do a lot of things that actors 
can't,” • Wafa says "after you have 
worked with them for a while they deve- 
lop their own personalities and become 
real. * ’ 

Wafa, who produced the show * * Sulei- 
man and The Bee" featured at this sum- 
mer’s Jerash Festival said a great deal 
goes in to the presentation of such a pro- 
gramme and other puppet activities. She 
says that "to put on a script you need 
first someone who knows puppet design, 
how to make the heads and build the fea- 
tures; — shape the face, make the fore- 
head wide or narrow, how large the eyes 
should be, what kind of nose and mouth 
for the character you have in mind," she 
said. Of course you must know the 
characters well before you start. 

Then you, need someone that knows 
about costumes, how to sew and what col- 
ours to use or avoid. Peasants need to be 
dressed • in earth colours 1 — browns, 
orange and green, and ai king must have a 
splash of red or purple in his dress to Indi- 
cate that he is royalty. 

Puppets need special makeup tod. There 
are certain areas in the face that must 
have either highlights or shading to em- 
phasize the contours of the face under the 
overhead; lights that ate generally used 
for showlB. And someone must know about 
hairstyles also. •/ 

Then there is .(he music that, must fit 
,ine script, hot to mention people who act. 
gyjff W puppets ■ their Voices. > and 
movements- ■ Puppetteers- need a wide : 
s?a^o f senptwritirig; de-, 

'tiocf ■ ■ a 5^\ n8 and maaipula- 

■ :i 'V 1 -'; ■ : , .!• V 
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and then leave it. You must use it and 
then it becomes a person and can help a 
lot in many other fields," she says. 

Sesame Street 

In the United States and Europe they 
are being used extensively for educational 
and theraputlc purposes. One of the most 
outstanding examples is the American 
television programme "Sesame Street".' 
In classroom use the puppet can bridge 
the gap between teacher and student and 
make lessons more interesting. 

"You can challenge the creativity of 
children In this way. For Instance if you 
give them an assignment to make a play 
for a certain holiday or historical event 
then they will go to the books to find all 
the facts about the event and then they 
can write the script, giving them practice 
in the language. 

Perhaps a VIP from another country is 
visiting. The teacher can ask the pupils to 
present a show about the visitor's coun- 
try. This way the children can find out 
about its people, their customs and dress. 

Wafa believes this is a much more ef- 
fective way for children to learn history 
and geography than just reading about 
them rn books. 

Puppets also have u role in therapy. 
Handicapped children, or those with 
speech problems such as stuttering, are 
often very inhibited and self-conscious. 
When they work with puppets and speak 
through the puppet characters they are 
helped to overcome these inhibitions. 

Permanent 

Puppet- making lends itself as a crafts 
project for not only mothers but mother 
and children teams giving them something 
that they can enjoy together, and use to 
strengthen their relationship. 

Wafa would like to see a permanent 
puppet theatre in Jordan but soys it would 
need a fulltime staff of tralnod people. At 
present she makes her puppets herself, 
glove puppets that fit over the hand so a ( 
rod puppets that are moved by long 
but she would be happy to train others to 
help in her work. . , 

But she emphasises that whether It is JJ 
regular theatre or in puppetry this 
, for children carries a serious responsibil- 
ity. 

‘ • The child has a love for action and ad- 
venture, an inherent need for joy wo 
beauty. Whether he is participating 
directly or watching a play he is just. 0 * 
enthusiastic and has a natural connection 
with drama. And it is from this natural 
connection :■ that our own. responsibility 
emanates whether we are playwriters, ac- 
tors or producers, ** Wafa Says. 

■■■ '-‘Every time the curtain rises l 10 !* 5 ^ 
.a positive contribution co-exist with (he- 
daiiger of disorieritationv confusion. rpr 
this, it is the duty of every person wortr 
ing in this field to offer k performance! 
perfect in all- aspects ;■ which, will 
: serve nhllrir«n*o ihnairn Whatever is rP 
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George Sarkis with Miss World 1982 


Mansour Moreb at work 


Jordan’ s ladies look to 
their crowning glory 


By Nfljwa Kefay 
Special to The Star 

"A WOMAN’S hair is her 
crowning glory" says the old 
expression, and the dressing 
of that hair is an art. 

The texture, the colour, the 
cut and setting of a woman's 
hair makes a big difference to 
her looks and can give either 
a good or a bad impression of 
her. 

But do Jordanian women value 
the hairdressers' art? 

Hairdresser George Sarkis be- 
lieves that Jordanian woman do 
take good care of their appea- 
rance and particularly of their 
hair. George says some of his 
customers come to his salon 
every day to have their hair 
done. 

George likes to cut hair, he 
also likes ‘o comb long hair but, 
he says, unfortunately most 
women In Jordan now wear their 
hair short. 

When it comes to his work. 
George says "l consider myself 
an artist, and the beauty of a wo- 
man's head is my target. I don't 
rush, but take my time and try 
to perfect my job as much as 
possible, to an extent that people 
blame me for being too slow". In 
Tact George won the golden 
scissors prize of 82-83. for his 
very accurate cutting. 

George doesn't like women to 
be slaves to hair fashions. He 
says "1 don’t think that fashion 
should be followed blindly, no all 
fashions suit all types of women, 
and they are not meant to". 

When George is not working in 
his Amman salon, he likes to 
participate in international hair-' 
dressing competitions and has 
won. many prizes over the years. 
His recent success include the 
prize of honour in the 1982-83 
World Festival in Paris and Cup 
of Europe in the Cannes Festival 
| of 1 983 r 84. 

• George i$ also a member of 
; the four hairdressing syndicates 
i of Paris and ,a; member of an 

■ international ' committee for 
beauty contest^. He has recently 

. been in London; as 'a member of 

• .the Lebanese committee to par (i- 

j clpate in crowning Miss World 
. for 1983-84. 1 

Mansour Moreb, another ,of 
Amman’s well-established hair-;' 

■ dressers, says that in bis twenty 

■ Years here he has nnlir>«/l anr-mat’- 


' Mansour says when he first 
opened his own shop, women 
would come once a week to have 
their hair set and washed, now 
they come every other day or 
every two or three days. 


*1^7* ^ a VP«W#s mean ° t : y * ars he . re he h * s noticed a great’; 

i^iiT siorie^ andjthal k isJal|.; Bnt jt. is : nor rimiiiv 1' chan « e Wc attitude lof Women !■ 

^ “y L; to lheir halr - ; ; ; /: 
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Today’s women, says Mansour 
are more aware that their hair 
needs care and attention just the 
same as their complexions or fig- 
ures do. They go to the hair- 
dresser regularly for oil treat- 
ment or for a trim to refresh 
their hair. 

" There are always new things 
when it comes to maintaining the 
liveliness of hair and its strength 
and this is why a hairdresser has 
to go to international festivals as 
often as possible to keep ideas up 
to date," he says. 

Mr Anis Alnaber, chairman of 
the Jordanian Hairdressers’ Un- 
ion. says there has been an un- 
believable change in attitudes 
during his 24 years as a hair- 
dresser. 

He says the Jordanian woman 
has started giving a lot of impor- 
tance to the beauty of her hair 
and her visits to the hairdresser 
have become more frequent than 
her visits to the vegetable shop 
or supermarket. 

He says this has, of course, 
improved the standard of hair- 
dressers in the country, and 
their number have Increased dra- 
matically. When he first started 
in hairdressing there were only 
about 40 in this field now there 
are over 400. 

And what do the women of 
Jordan have to say? 

Mrs. Carol Batash is 27 years 
old and has been married for five 
years. She has three and a half 
year old son. She has been work- 
ing for a car rental office for 
nearly two years now. 

Mrs Batash told The Star that 
she rarely went to hairdressers 
when she was a student or even 
before she got married. She used 
to fix her hair by herself. 
"Now", she says, "I feel I 
have to go twice a week at least. 
My job demands that ray hair Is 
always tidy, and I have become 
so used, to this idea that it be- 
come a necessity rather than a 
luxury for special occasions. 

Carol spends 25 per cent of 
her monthly salary on her hair/ 
but neither she nor her husband 
seems U> mind lt. ; She says her 
1 husband always appreciates her 
ihalr style do even though she 
: likes ;to have unusualhair styles. ' 
•; Mrs. May Khoury 'Bogie is 23 
/years old and has been married 



An Is Al Naber 

to a Canadian for two years. Her 
husband is a guitar teacher and 
she is an employee. 

May says she likes to go to 
hairdressers and to change the 
style and colour of her hair, and 
she likes It mostly short. Her 
husband she says, prefers the. 
opposite. He prefers her natural 
hair which is long and brown. 
Now they have come to an arran- 
gement. 

May likes her husband's mous- 
tache long and he likes her hair 
long, so. if she cuts her bait he 
will cut his moustache, and vice 
versa. He will even colour his 
moustache if she colours her 
hair. As a result of this arran- 
gement May hardly ever goes to 
hairdressers or pays any of her 
salary for hairdressers. But she 
does pay the hairdresser an occa- 
sional surprise visit so she can 
change her appearance for her 
husbands sake although it's 
against his will. 

Mrs Hana Kurdy who is the 
mother of three children the 
youngest of whom is 8 years old, 
says that she has to visit the hair 
dresser at least once every three 
days. To her it is a necessity, 
and she says ‘Tve been doing, 
this ever since I was in school. I 
used to escape from my classes 
to the hair dresser's shop and- 
have ray hair done, and the tea- 
cher used to rebuke me and call 
me * 1 nouveau riche. ' ' 

The first time she went to a 
hair dresser was when she was 8 

S tars old. she ran away from the 
ouse to the hair dresser and 
told him to curl her very long 
hair, as it was the fashion at that 
lime. When she went back home 
her family laughed at her buti to 
this day, she still has the photo- 
graphs they took of her. 

But despite this apparent up- 
surge of interest Mansour Moreb 
believes that hair is still underes 
timated here. ' ' The Jordanian 
woman in general, ’ he .says, 
y would rather spend her money 
on a dress or on make-up than 
oft fit good hair treatment.' 7 
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Holiday wishes 

THE HOLIDAY season is with us here in Jordan. First we had 
the celebrations of the Prophet Mohammad's birthday and in 
the same week the remembrance of Christ’s nativity. These 
two dales do not often coincide as Mohammad's day is re- 
corded in the Islamic lunar calendar which is approximately 
ten and one- half months of the solar year. 

Religious songs and depictions of events in the life of Mo- 
hammad arc part of ceremonies in schools, and 
other special services are also held for groups 
in remembrance of this day. 

And for Christmas there ure similar programmes. We have 
built up a reservoir of carols and other pieces of music related 
to this event. Many of the favourite carols sing of peace on 
earth. In the time before and during Christmas many have 
been singing and praying for peace, joining Lhosc exceptional 
few who hope for it year around. 

I envy those people in a way because they so faithfully 
continue to hope and pray for improvements in political 
conditions while I. perhaps, have become cynical. 

1 cite the compelling evidence of history that is by and large 
a chronicle of past skirmishes, battles and wars. Things have 
always been that way. How can I hope that they suddenly will 
become any different? 

Will there suddenly be a breakthrough in the field or human 
relations that will enable mankind to resolve differences 
without resorting to violent means? Will it ever become poss- 
ible to eradicate war as in the field of medicine the dreaded 
disease smallpox has ceased to plague the human race? There 
are people who hope for this. 

But how long would it take to realise this goal if it is within 
the realm of possibility? Perhaps lifetimes over lifetimes, 1 
don't deny the right of those who pray for world peace to 
continue to do so, and indeed, they are an inspiration to us to 
temper our cynicism just a little. And there are those who are 
working out Iheir lifeblood to find concrete methods or re- 
solving situations that might lead to open conflicts. Yet as we 
listened to others sing of peace on earth we were made even 
more aware of the strife around us. We long for peace — if 
only for a little while. 

Very Tew of us can hope to influence the global situation or- 
even the region which we are in but we do have one area of 
total control. That is within our own personality. We have a 
capacity for strife, stress and anger and we also have an 
equal capacity for peace'and serenity. But some of us develop 
like crabs on a beach that hove one Immense claw and one 
nearly vestigial appendage. 

We have used the one side of our personality and streng- 
thened It until the other side has all but disappeared. We 
quarrel and fight with increasing adept ness and then once a 
year we long for peace. We sing about peace, talk about it. 
The season passes and we go back to our old routine. 

We need to find that small, weakened, nearly vestigial part 
of-Q.ur personality and then work to strengthen it, exercise it, 
use It regularly before it entirely disappears. We need to 
know where this peaceful port of our personality Is, to mark 
the spot, whatever method we might use — each one of us is 
different, may need a different way to do it — and then try to 
enlarge it so that more of our life is peaceful — from within if 
. not from without. 

So I am not going to wish you a HAPPY new year. It would 
be exhausting to all of us if we were HAPPY for all the 365 
days of 1984. I wish that you may find that peaceful parL of 
yourself in the coming year and (hat you will be able to make 
. that part a little bigger. 


Would you believe it? 

THE HUNT for an escaped tortoise led West German, police to 
an unexpected find — a drugs cache. 

A police- spokesman said thd tortoise's owners -made so 
much noise searching for it in their attic that they woke up 
neighbours and a bitter row erupted. 

Police were called and arrested one neighbour, - a 
3 4 -year- old man. In his flat they found eight kg of hashish 
oil and ] . 5kg of compressed hashish, the spokesman said. 


■ BURGLARS who raided a London tavern, took away £650 
t 597 53 worth of valuables and Gina the guard dog who was 
; supposed to look after them. .. 

" Tlye Doberman. Pinscher,’ s sentry .'career, came to an end 
when the gang fdd her packets of potato chips; 

!, "Gjna’s normally very fierce, but she's partial to chips." 
;: ; said.her;owhers.-' 
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The real spirit 

THE HOLIDAY spirit of Christmas joy and generosity has 
been hard to miss this year. Thai infectious biend of jingle 
bells, St. Nick and mistletoe is inescapable — no matter how 
hard you try. 

I don't know if l‘m right, but it seems that all of Amman 
went much further overboard than usual for Christmas 19 83. 
To mention just one thing, there were the innumerable red- 
conlcd Santas, who could now apply for special trealment due 
to (heir ethnic peculiarities as a sizable minority or the popu- 
lation. They formed such a throng on ihc pavements that 
there was hurdly room for normal civilian pedestrians, whose 
lives were endangered by having lo walk out in the street. 

That, however, was a minor inconvenience. Innocent puss- 
cr.sby who entered any of the city's major hotels during the 
past week, to meet a guest or have a coffee, were in danger 
of being shunghuied und forced lo aUctul one or the dozen 
frenzied “celebrations" that went on round the clock — 
leaving them with little at the end besides u hangover and a 
grout big twenty-dinar hole in the pocket. 

Never the less, the Christmas spirit is so pervasive that one 
could hardly avoid catching at least a bit of it. A smile springs 
to my face When, pounding the pavements (o find a gift. I am 
unable lo read ihc prices in the store window because of all 
the ' Merry Xniases 1 that have been sprayed alt over it with 
imitation snow. That's tots of fun. especially when you're in 
the hands of shopkeepers who will do their friendly best to 
take advantage of your ignorance. The other game I like a tot 
is seeing how many scratches and dents I can achieve on my 
ear in ihc parking lot of ihe only store in town that sells 
decent bread — which also happens to be the only store where 
every single other person in the city wants lo go to buy gifts, 
candy, clothes. furniture and other jolly things like that. Af- 
ter a few collisions with curs determined to enter by the exit. 
I'm really ready to sing a few sweet carols. 

Then there arc the glorified toy stores that pass for book- 
shops mid pharmacies in this town. Heaven help any man 
who wanted to examine the newsracks at a major library be- 
tween 10 and 29 December. Unless he was accustomed to 
reading the headlines lo the accompaniment of Christmas ca- 
rols played at full blast, and able to deal with violent crowds 
of children quarreling over the toys on sale, he'd have done 
belter to stay home and listen to the news on the radio. 

Christmas was already over when I had my latest encounter 
with its merry influence. I hope nobody else was trying to 
find an open druggist on the same afternoon 1 was; for it 
seems that ihe pood will towards all men that was proclaimed 
in their shop windows extended to the belief that during this 
season, there is no need to give any materia] assistance to a 
man with a raging toothache. Ho ho ho. 

After attending one of the wild affairs called children's 
parlies that were held at the hotels this year. 1 was reassured . 
by the good work that is being done to instill a spirit ofloving 
selflessness in our younger generation. No matter that the 
competitive games were a litle rough — there ware only one 
or two broken bancs at the end. But the brightest of the kids 
were really learning a lot at that party. Why, I saw one of 
theni walk off with no less Jhan seven gifts under his arm, 
while- the intended recipients guzed after him with a stunned 
expression.. And that’s the real meaning of Christmas, isn't 
it? 
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The Frqnch Cultural Centre presents the contemporary dance 
company “Le Theatre du Silence.*' 

Thursday 29 December at 8.00 pm 
At the Royal Cultural CtntrC 

Exhibition 

‘‘The Orientalists 1 * an exhibition of 19th and early 20th 
cpntury paintings Continues at the tyje A,rt Gallery until the 
,,cn^l dfDecertiber *’ ’-T 

Film: i 

. Thiii, Goethe Institute presents .three documentary filths 
'peulschiQBdSpIeger * (Arabic). .“Elf Tage lm Lcben des 
i Martin fc'uther •, < German) and ‘ ‘ Bonn Is far Away. ( Eng- 

ift&l.j i: . ■ ■:••• V;:v .. v •. \ ■'!•. \ 

Wednesday 4 ; January at ,8 .00; prri. : . 

jd, il. ■ i . ' ■ 1 a 


Tiie Ainqrlcan Centre presents : the video series “ At j stair 
!; Cookes, America V * \ v : * • • •'! • v’ i' .• '! V : ' "!f • V. ' . 

I. Mondays' at 4.00 pm and 7:00 pm.; ' ; ^ • 


Amman says goodbye to 
Paolo and his motorbike 


• AMMAN lost one of its most 
popular diplomats recently with 
the departure of Italian Cultural 
Attache Paolo Piazzardi who had 
been here for five years. 

A farewell luncheon was held 
for him at the Um Uthiena Hotel 
and although the guests had the 
opportunity to sample the deli- 
cious dishes of the hotel's new 
Italian chef, the atmosphere was 
slightly sad as they knew lhat 
this was the time lo say farewells 
and goodluck to Paolo 

Before he left Paolo talked to' 
The Star about his time here. 

“Jordan was quite a new exper- 
ience for me," Paolo said. 
“This country made me feel as if 
I were a new and younger person 
and l took up lo a lot of activities 
I had never done before, — like 
riding motor bikes.'* “Anyway 
the hills or Amman make riding 
quita an exciting and enjoyable 
experience," be added. 

“Jordan was growing up and 
not quite settled down when 1 
first arrived in 1978." he said, 
commenting on what he has ob- 
served. “Yet, at the same time, 
there was a high level of re- 
sponse and now the cultural 
scene here has really come to 
life. Ail this has motivated me to 
continue with my work with en- 
thusiasm." 

Paolo said lhat when he first 
arrived, there was a lack of 
proper equipment for cultural 
events as well as a proper cultu- 
ral centre. Despite this, the Ita- 


lian Embassy has sponsored over 
25 cultural activities during the 
last five years, the most recent 
one being the Scala Ballet. 



Paolo Piazzardi 

There were some embarrassing 
moments for Paolo. One he 
recalled occurred quite recently 
when, during a film festival, the 
audience was quite surprised to 
find that one of the films lacked 
any English or French subtitles. 
“There was nothing we could do 
at the last moment," he ex- 
plained. “Well, at least the au- 
dience was free to admire the 
picture and the scenes, but after 
the show, several people came 
up lo me and asked what the end- 
ing was like."' he said with a 
smile. 

During his time here Paolo 
gave Italian language courses at 
the University of Jordan for four 
years. “This gave me a direct 
and dear idea about the intellec- 


tual situation in Jordan," he 
said. “There were only five 
students enrolled in the very 
first course I gave and I really 
did my best so as not lo disap- 
point myself or anyone else. Be- 
lieve me, l remember those 
five students better than most of 
the many students I taught after- 
wards.’* He said that this exper- 
ience helped him tremendously 
‘in his post as cultural attache. 

Paolo was sorry to leave Jor- 
dan. “I found numerous facili- 
ties here and seldom did 1 face 
obstacles. It is quite easy to esta- 
blish human contacts here, for 
the people are co-operative, 
flexible and understanding. 1 
hope I will find the same at my 
new post, wherever it is," he 
said. “Yes. 1 can say that l have 
done well in improving my ex- 
perience and human contacts, 
but not my Arabic — that seems 
to be a hopeless case. " 

Paolo expected to return lo the 
Foreign Ministry in Rome, but 
there were also rumours that his 
next posting would be France. As 
for those who have a deep yenrn- 
ing to take the opportunity to gel 
hold of Paolo's antique 1953 
BSA bike, most likely to hove 
been owned by the Jordanian 
Army, there is a disappoint- 
ment. Paolo has decided to hold 
on to it as a keep sake of Jordan 
and his experiences here — he 
soys falling off the bike twice be- 
cause of its lack of brakes Is 
something that should not be for- 
gotten. 




Friends of Archaeology 



Dr. Ghszl Blsheh In action at the recont Friends trip to Musheshe 


IT SEE114S the Friends are gear- 
ing up slowly for 1984 and! ac- 
tivities won’t be getting under- 
•: way. until late in the month. 

' First ' event coming, tip is on 
Friday 20: January when Dr. 

, Kheir Yassine, Professdr of Ar- 
chaeology at the University of 
rJordaxl will lead a trip (6 Deir 
: Alla,. Tell Mazar and Tell Saidieh 
.in. the ; Jordan Valley. The: 
Fr Iprtds are also hoping to reach, 
tpe Jordan River, for this they 
wlU need each person' a name., 
nationality' and passport number 
, by lftursdji^ Vl January; . v 

' |jfc>eparture is, as usual, at 8.1j 0 
ara frqm the. Departmenl of An- 
tiqlMit le^ U^stratlorl ^ritre, C ' 

• .. if you haVe' ^me Treel oh Satur- 
day 2I,J^nuar>^u cah ad feng 1 


!«I'!th'e 1 • SjAj» y ; .. r.n'i K i ft 


to hear Dr. Yassine explaining 
the findings from Tell Mazar 
which are now in the University 
of • Jordan 1 ■ Archaeological 
.Museum. Meet at 9.50 am in 
front of the library hear the main 
entrance of the university or 
proceed directly to the Museum 
at 10.00 am, 

i One dale not to be forgotten is' 
Monday 23 January when the an- 
nual general; meeting of the , 
Friend* will take place at the Bri- *' 
lish ; Council; ; At 6.00 pro you' 
..will, have the, chance to renew 
:yqur membership, At 6 ,'30. pm 
. there will, be ah address by' 
Friepds President. ; Raouf ,Abu- 
jabfcr and' a . statement of ac- 
counts by Triiasurer. Isam Jimll. 

At T OO ptrt Df,; Ghazl Bjsheh : 
of the Djepartipfent! of Antiquities 


will give ap illustrated lecture on 
“Some Observations on the Qasr 
;Amra frescoes — a stylistic and 
iconographicaj analysis. ' ’ 

. The meeting 1 is open to both 
members and prospective mem* 
ibers. 

: If you want something to look • 
forward to. Friend's Vice Pre- 
sident Salim Shad is working on 
a four or five day trip for mem- • 
bers in February. St. Catherine's 
Monastery in the Sinai or Yemen 
are the .possible destinations. ‘ 

And while you are dreaming t.. 
tHe British Institute needs; volun- , 1 
..leers to. help with pottery sorting’'! - 
jand : other '■ projects = on . two, £<? ^ : 
ihr«# mornings a, week. For de- : 
tails 1 ddoiaci Andy .Garrard, at . 

*41317. T 


people 



Ammar Khainmash 

• The people of Lafayette, Loui- 
siana in the United States will 
soon be able to enjoy a very spe- 
cial view of Jordan. 

Artist Ammar Khamraash, who 
will be exhibiting his paintings at 
the “Maison du Quebec" in La- 
fayette next month, has a special 
feeling for the old towns and vill- 
ages of Jordan and features them 
in his work. 

Fellow artist Fouad Mi ml, says 
Ammar likes to paint the scenes 
which capture the atmosphere of 
a place, in Sait it is the beautiful 
old houses, in Amman the sec- 
ond hand clothes market down- 
town. We must look forward to 
seeing (he paintings that are in- 
spired by Ammar Khammash's 
years in Louisiana where h'e is 
studying art and architecture. 


• Back in Amman this week, af- 
ter an absence of nearly three 
years, is Bill Lee. 

Bill is a roving journalist who 
came to rest for two years in 
Amman, where he served as edi- 
tor of the Jordan Times until 
early in 1981. 

Bill Is now head of MEED'S 
bureau in Washington. DC, kee- 
ping in touch witli both economic 
and political developments 
there. 


• Jordan's Christian Indian com- 
munity eelebruted Christinas 
with great Tcrvour this year. 

Two groups, one led by Father 
Thomas Kutrlan and the other by 
Mr.’lssac JUJ. spent a delightful 
Christmas Eve going from house 
to house singing carols. 

On Christmas morning Father 
K.urian celebrated a special Mass 
for the Malayalam speaking com- 
munity at St. Ephrcm’s Church 
in Ashrafia. The community was 
particularly happy that Father 
Kurian. who is attached to the 
Damascus Patriarchate, could be 
with them in Amman for this 
occasion. ,puring his stay here 
Father Kurian was a guest of the 
St. Ephrem's Church commun- 
ity. 
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*1 Adana Kabab > 

* Duhar Kabab.. ■ 

* •Fresh Fish • 

Together Wltha wide variety Of' • i * 

Tiirklshmexeandotherdwil^us TUxHqs. 
6Ih Circle* Jabal Ammaki 
opp. San Rock Holel: • 
For Reservations Call gI088O 
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One of 1 lie best"' 
hotels in Amman 

i hi: 

AMBASSADOI 


IN 

SAB ANTI A 
HI SI AIK A N I 
KOKIAN 
i JAPAN! SI 
( HIM si; 

II I KOPI AN 
FOOD 
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When In Aqaba don’t miss the j 

Samiramta ifeesflaurant v 

Fresh Fish From The Gulf 
European Cuisine M 

Oriental Delicacies 

Amman Street, . Aqaba 1 'Ifh'SjsoS 
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Khaled goes 
out to Look for 
bis father 
while the other 
children sit in 
sadness hoping 
that the father 
would come 
home soon 


.iv'Ki.y 


, What causes an 
earthquake? 

AN EARTHQUAKE Is a series of waves which spreads 
out in all directions from a central source of dlstnr- 
bance. These waves, or oscillations, are land waves, 
or rock waves, Just as waves at sea are water waves, 
and they can be caused by any blow or sudden 
movement of objects or materials. Even a tawnmower, 
as It cuts the grass on an observatory lawn, can preci- 
pitate an earthquake easily measurable by refined 
modern seismographs or earthquake- recording In- 
struments. 

The strike of a steam-hammer originates a distur- 
bance exactly similar In Its essential nature to a dlsas- 
t fS! B L e * rth ? B * k * shock may wreck a big city, 
with heavy loss of human life. The slipping of surface 
rocks under gravity; the How of molten rock under the 
cool, hard, outer crust of the earth; the multiple high- 
speed motions of the earth itself; sudden alterations 
of temperature and barometric pressure; storms and 
the tides. 

These things, and a score of others, combine to Im- 
pose a terrific all-round strain and keep the earth’s 
surface Incessantly quivering like a giant fly-wheel. 


The Lumberman 

The lumberman, Latfl, was vary tired and exhausted 
when he reached the place he decided to gather wood 
from. He felt asleep as soon as be sat down In the 
shade of the big tree. When he woke up, It was getting 
dark. His family at home was very upset for Ms being 
so late. * 




Sabah 
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Ry Hamdan Al-Haj 


sons would then feel guilty had he 


After Khaled listened to his mother met such a fate, for people wit! sav 

and noted the grief on her face, ; he that he was killed trying to provide a 

politely asked his mother to let him go living for his family. 

and look for his father with the prom- TllH . ; ’ ,■ • ■ ; 

ise that tie would not go beyond the r oaJk trrim^tn 

village boundaries. He sadly left the : out a i y i ght thatl 

house. ■ and • silently asked God, the h 2?^ 0 * 

slcy, the trees and mother Nature to u fu noth , ing ,h 

brink his -father back safely to -them. H S ! he V e , turn ? d 

For It was his father who was their {u ' hpl?* wS’ but u Wlt u in 

sole provider and guide: ■ ■. 1?* £!**■ i,p W iffl5!! r f . hc a 

- u f .«:■ ■ x . ■ . . . strange noise, his heart would miss a 

He gaz^d through the trees of the' beat. 
foFedt./bttt-^tvnis^lsi vain. He then : " > h niioht . . ; ■ 

returned ' home sorrowfully; . . He : an v? the seci.rffS l «2 t - 55 fami l y 
thought about how miserable their Si- -somethin Zhanna Jin tl J^ ViHag e . if 
toatlon vjrould: be : ,i if their father was that. 

'° s * forever would not come bach. out 

; .Deep^inside: the forest, Lutfi Was work,,, toe aril- all vino and h; c ivw 

wd 

He 
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Fascinatft „ 

*KsJf BY PHILIP SEFF. Ph.D. & DAVID BAER, 


T thev REFLECTED the 



Few PEOPLE REALIZE that THE EfiVPTlAM 
PYRAMIDS were dtieg. completely faced with 

HlSrtLY POLISHED MARBL&. WHEN THE &REEK- 

histpria^HEROPOTU^travelep iN ESYPT. 

H/6 PESCRJPTIPN.OP TMEPYRAMIDS, WHICH 
WE£E ALREADY ANjciijEwf, wA^ THAT THEIR 
f^Acps Were so high ly ppu e p that hE. .• 
COULD ;6EE THE CtjEA# REFLECTION OF THE 
j^UgPPB PA^S;1>1<5 pyEKHEAP. ;■ 

* > *" • ‘ ' ' •'* ©Mild £il«jprf«w > vi*. IMS 
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By Henry Arnold 


Week commencing 29 December, 1983 


CAPRICORN — December 21st to January 19th 



A very happy week is in slore for you as far as roman- 
tic mailers are concerned. Al business, a disappointment 
may upset you just a liule around mid-week, bul you will 
be more than compensated for this laler on. Al home, 
you appear lo have a good week. Domestic affairs run 
extremely smoothly, but do not mar this by allowing a 
relative to push you around. 


AQUARIUS — January 20th to February 18th 

A difficulty which may arise in a romantic relationship 
may be solved far more easily than you expect this week, 
if you take the advice which is offered you by a shrewd 
and kind business associate. You must try lo remember 
that unkind gossip is not worthy of your thoughts. You, 
of course, will be right to be annoyed, but treat it will- 
indifference, and in this way, it will very soon be forgot- 
ten. 


PISCES — February 19th to March 20th 



This could prove to be a rather irritating week where 
your working life is concerned, bul just providing that 
you are doggedly determined, you can rise above it. 
Around you, there may be a girl-friend, who has become 
rather jealous of you. She may be rather unhelpful, but iT 
you remain firm and use tact, things should be O. K. 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 



TAURUS 



People around you may try to influence you againsl a 
friend some time during this coming week. You must 
remain loyal. You, and you alone know how worthy this 
person is of your trust. A misunderstanding with a loved 
one can be averted if you make certain to express your- 
self in no uncertain terms. This appears to be your week 
in nearly every way. 


April 21st to May 20th 

It is possible that you will have some doubts about a 
member of the opposite sex. who is very dear to you. You 
would be very well advised to say nothing at the moment. 
If you lake care not to take too much for granted during 
this coming week, you could pull off a new project most 
successfully, so you would do well to let your ideas have 
full scope. 




GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

If this week feels as if it will never come to an end. do 
hffr*- — ~ | T«ri V T not despair, for much belter days nre ahead of you. and 

the rut ure looks very bright. Your opposite number may 
\>=^. J>J try lo frustrate certain plans which you may have been 

making. Oil no account should yon let this lead to a quar- 

^ — - — — rcl between the two or you. but just for the moment. 

keep your own counsel. Finances appear to improve a 
little now. 


Thursday 29 December 

Birthday Greetings to You. During the next two months, do 
try not lo be over- sensitive, for this could play on your ner- 
ves, and thus cause your health lo suffer slightly. Apart from 
this, your health should be satisfactory. 

Romance should be very much in the air. and there could be 
Lalk of an engagement around the April period. 

Where your career is concerned, an unexpected offer from 
a superior during February could delight you. and in connec 
tion with this, you should be able lo realise one or your great 
esl ambitions. 


CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 

The indications are that during this coming week, you 
may clash with a very strong-minded superior at work. It 
will be best for you to give way for the moment, even if 
you are sure you are right. Time will solve the problem. 
A disagreement in the home can be eased if only you will 
take the time Lo explain your point of view clearly. You 
will be glad that you did (his, as it will avoid an unncccss- 


LEO — July 22nd to August 21 st 

An opportunity to travel could present itself to you 
under rather unusual circumstances. If you use your 
common sense, you can turn this to good advantage. In 
the home, you could find it really necessary to do a little 
re-organising. An older person may resent this at first, 
but will come round to seeing your point of view, if you 
use a little tact and diplomacy. 


VIRGO — August 22nd to September 21st 

Try not to let yourself become emotionally involved 
with someone you know lo be a philanderer. You can be 
strong-minded about things when you wish, so be wise 
now. This is a week when you really must try to keep 
down expenses, and not let outside influences encourage 
you to overspend. Someone in your circle may offer you 
some good advice on a small problem which you may 
have at the moment 


LIBRA — September 22 ltd to October 22nd 

Don't keep putting orf a visit to a friend or relative who 
has not been loo well just lately, for this is a week when 
if you put your mind to it, you can make just such a visit 
more of a pleasure than a duty. The way you will be 
received will be very rewarding. Romance is the key 
word for this coming week, either for you or those 
around you. An unexpected visit from someone dear to 
you could make this a week to remember. 


SCORPIO — October 23rd to November 21st 

A close friend may come to you with a romantic prob- 
lem. which involves you in a small degree. For the sake 
of everyone concerned, say what you really think, and 
don't beat about the bush. A plan which has been in the 
back of your mind for quite a long time, may suddenly 
become possible. Approach this carefully, and with a 
good deal of thought, and do not be afraid to ask the 
advice of an older person around you. 


SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 20th 

A loved one could cause a fair amount of irritation and 
delays over certain projects for you. This may lead to 
slight arguments, bul none of these will be serious, so 
don't worry. This is a week which although it begins 
slowly, could end up by being most interesting when you 
will be able lo put your artistic talents to good use. help- 
ing out al a social event. Finances take a definite (urn for 
the belter. 
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Financially, several little gains could come your way during 
this coming year, and by your next anniversary, you should 
feel much more comfortable. 


Friday 30 December 

Birthday Greetings to You. Family problems may become a 
little pressing towards the end of March, and in this connec- 
tion, you would be well advised to seek the advice of a trusted 
friend, who has helped you before. However, this matter 
should soon blow over, and family affairs will then run 
: smoothly once again. 

Towards the end of April, an .acquaintance may pul an unu- 
sual proposition to you which Could involve some travel, and 
by accepting this, there could be in the long run. quite a lot 
of prosperity for you. 

. You may be slightly anxious about your relationship with a 
colleague at work, with whom you have never really seen eye 
to eye, but there is every indication that affairs will soon be 
SOrt °d ouL and you .should feel much happier. 


Saturday 31 January 

• BiKhday Greetings to You. A close friend may help you to 
realise an ambition of yours during the next two or three 
months,. and in connection with this, you should find that it 

• ■ .will benefit 1 you. financially, and you will feel more secure 
. taa^' for^some time -past. [ ‘ 

r j 'V£.hert work is concerned, try not to be disheartened if yOu 

• . n °!, eci T ! *Y e . P r 9i Se ; for your past endeavours, for all the 
'indications are That, a. pleasant happening awaits you in this 
direction, and on^ that should mean that you will receive 

recognition or ; proMotipii. • . ! ■, 

An older person: whjo is;i* very good friend of yours, may! 
lake up a good deal of ydur time during the next twd months, 
and they could help 'yrfli 'Considerably with u new! project* 

which you arc planning." • f •! ’ . 

L. : • ; v • : !;•• | : .. 
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Sunday .1 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
A personal problem which 
may have been causing you a 
little worry of late should 
straighten itself out during 
the next two or three months, 
bul you would be well advised 
to try and have patience with 
someone very close to you: 

You will find that travel will 
play an important part in your 
life next month. You would be 
well advised lo ask the advice 
of someone in a higher and 
more responsible position 
than yourself, before you em- 
bark on any wild venture. 

.' In your : working life, a per- 
son of some influence could 
offer you some advice in the 
near future, and you would do 
well to take it. for you should 
llnd that this results in chan- 
ges fdr yaiu., plus added secur: 
"ly which' you have been hop- 
ing for. -'I ■ 

» You should guaril against 
over-tiredness : during the 
next few weeks. : 


Monday 2 January 


Birthday Greetings to You. You have a very full and inter 


csting year ahead of you. Your natural tendency lo be popular 


is good, but you would do well to watch out that in being very 
pleasant lo new friends, you do not lose the love of proven 
friends, so try to even your attentions more. 


Quite a few changes are sign- posted. Firstly, new sur 


roundings either domestic or work- wise. Secondly, a strong 


chance for you to be able to plan ahead with less family ties to 


create problems for you 


In the financial field, you should be lucky enough to know a 


new security which you have not had for a very long while 


past, but where cash is concerned, be guided, and do not be 


loo easy for anyone who may wish to borrow. 


Tuesday 3 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. Family problems could be the 
cause of just a little anxiety for you during the next two or 
three months, but after this, all the chances are that you 
should get your own way for most or the time during this 
coming year. 

Financial -affairs appear lo straighten themselves out’ for 
you. and this should help you to feel much more secure than ■ 
you have been doing over the past two years. 

Even though during the spring months, you may have some 
anxiety about your health conditions, by the lime you reach 
your next birthday, you will be feeling and looking really 100 
per cent fitter. 


Wednesday 4 January 

.. Birthday Greetings to You. During the .dexi three or four 
months.' a chance lo travel Should come your way. About 
this, keep your own' counsel and use your own judgment and 
above all, .do not be put off by the envy and jealousy of 
another person. 1 

A letter which you may have sent to a relative within the 
Ipst six, weeks could bring, you some- good luck in a very unex- 
pected nianher. but In the financial held, you could be invited 
To invest in a financial speculation during the next four' 
months. This, you would be welt advised to say no lo. for 
strong, as it may appear, the indications are ihat it will. not 
meet with success 
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SOMEBODY'S 
AT THE POOR! 


BDeiaHj®BSJa 

ikf&MtilZ- 



r HI, CHARLES! 
^6UESS WHATj 

MilEVE come to ask' 
YOU TO 60 TO THE i 

l AAfWJlCG l , llTu lie / 

* M — wri n 


( PON'T WALK BETWEEN US, CHUCK . 
V WALK ON THE OUTSIPE... 


ya 

isoasil 




PONT STAND 
IN FRONT OF 
US, CHUCK j 


YOU SHOULP 
STAND BEHINP 
US CHARLES . 


IM 

BBXii 





sit over here on 
The aisle, Charles 


PUNT WALK 
ON THE INSIPE 
CHUCK., 


WALK OVER 
HERE ON THE 
OUTSIPE 
ChARlES... j 


HOW WAS Y 

f t,Vi NOT ^ 

THE MOVIE: \ 
PIP YOU HAVE 
A NICE TIME?/ 

SURE J 


PONT 5TANP/ YOU 
IN FRONT OF/ WOULD 
THE TV... / HAVE 
STAND OVER l ENJOYED IT 
THERE... v 


& 1983 United Feature Syndicate, inc 


A 0*0! YXEP 0/AJVr EUCLS 

whsele /pro sule/mah 
XHW'S tfHOAf the 
e/hate c/eee's eyah 
ro ESCAEE BECOMES 
A AAH7ASY/ 


^%f^ZIZ£j =? £'* C ^!y £rsss OET//E PYAKS 



by Edgar Rice Burroughs 


THE {?% West, 7 ZY£? 

E&OA /Sturts' A 3 rtO£airt* <w W?: Ctw/ HEEEZ 
h/ee/a/g cwsv/jra* eottoai/ / 


2ZSLZ&F. G'&xr Mrtm 
SHApHSAJL/TEAPY ///A 
, /««we EHEA/JCVl 
7 AK*aa/ -TOSSES -THEM 
• SUAE/A 4 AH /<rtAA/.' 


AS7H& F¥SOA 
CAPStZeS TAXXArt 0/YES 
PEEP /Afro THE WATE/Sf 

ye **** «r tmt/e 

S^tws* CA/Y 
fttVETHATE THE 
BAH/f/E/S HEEE, 

tS AH OEEH- 
trtts ro 77 /E SEA f 




•JL 4 ;- 



- j . rto/r/xort /v/oAt/s/rtG he*y APsw/rurtESf 




9>4j u»f,kiMwo< 

’ | «jj4Mtfcu.4f /£;^;3 f .‘ ai^KMort i*c • 
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f>ON'T AOo|« NOW, guT 
HfPF C°ME; o LZ> 

LO -TSCR. 


oh, GREAT/ IT LOOKS LIKE 
HE Wipep Hl5 MfMOPY 
Ar LUNCH AGAIN ! 


THE. homan blziabnt! 

- &LECHHH! 




THEV PIPNT CALL M £ 
THE SHIMMY KING 
w FOR NOTHING > 



■"'I* •^•*WE-dEmjffAe&M l 3TAf|^ 























entertainment 

TV This Week 


JORDAN I ELI: VISION this week caps off llie your I'JRJ 
with two appropriate program me s — on a serious look at 
the year, and one a more lighthearted welcome to I 984. 
in the traditional New Year's five vein The New Year's 
Five programme will be telecast, fittingly enough, on Sa- 
turday night. .11 December. Bui the oilier show will bo 
seen oil Friday evening after o'clock. 

The BBC's Global Report on 198.1 reviews the events 
of the year from tiie perspective of the issues that 
concern all the people of the planet, from the debate over 
nuclear weapons to the struggle against world hunger. 
The 90- minute documentary film ranges over the world 
lo tell the story of the year through the eyes of people of 
different nationalities, each facing his or her individual 
problem. The questions asked include: 

— Il-.is our world grown richer or poorer in 1983? 

— lias our world grown healthier? 

— Have peopJc been better fed? 

— lias world population growth begun to slowdown? 

— Is our world a safer or a more dangerous place than it 
wtis at the start of the year? 

The theme is that of many people sharing one world. 
Out of the personal stories, out of the facts and the fig- 
ures. grow (he Links that connect us all. and the insights 
into why our world is as it is. 

This wrap- up, wilh its potentially sombre effect on (he 
viewer, will wipe the slate clean for JTV's new pro- 
gramme cycle starting this week. Some of the new pro- 
grammes have already premiered in the past few days, 
but oil ers are yet lo come. 

Along with such old favourites (and some unfavoured 
snorers) us Hart to Hart. Ramey Miller and Benson. Jor- 
dan will be gelling its first glimpse of famous shows in- 
cluding St. Elsewhere and Remington Steele — two new 
American comedy- drama serials — Reilly, Ace of Spies, 
and The Jewel in The Crown, based on the four novels by 
Paul Scott known collectively as the Raj Quartet. The 
14-part series tells the story of the end of the British 
Empire in. India. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Lovers or Kessler, Reinhardt, Monique and Albert will be 
happy to learn that ‘The Secret Army’, the gripping tele- 
vision series about the Second World War, Is not yet over. 
Last Tuesday's episode, although entitled ‘Days of Jud- 
gement* , was not the programme’s end; and there is at 
least one episode yet (6 be seen. JTV assures us that this 
episode will be seen on Tuesday evening, 3 January. A 
documentary film Is scheduled for 10 January, and ‘The 
Jewel in the Crown* starts on the 17 th. It is still not 
certain whether or when JTV will be able to telecast the 
I3th and final episode of ‘The Secret Army’. 
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HOLIDAY INN HOTEL 

Ambassador Suite — (9 - 2 a. m3 
Dinner, Dancing and Show. 

A Touch of Magic Showband; Alex Nebur&lDA 
Magic Show; Continental Romance 
Duke Bar — (10:00 - 12:30) Live Music 

AMMAN MARRIOTT HOTEL 

Al Rahaha Nightclub — (8:30 - 1:00) 

Dinner. Dancing and Show. 

Komakt - All styles of music 
Al Walima Restaurant (7:30 - 1 1:30) 

Kon Moto — classical music 
Pgolside Barbeque Buffet — (Sunday 8 - 1 1:00) 

JORDAN INTERCONTINENTAL 

Al Pasha Disco — (9 - 3 a.m.) 

Saturday (6 - 8) Under 18 only. 

Barbeque Nightly with live music (6:30 - 10:30) 

AMMAN CROWN HOTEL 

Al K hay mu Disco — (9 - 2 a.m.) 

Poolside - Thursday & Saturday (8:30 - morning) 
Friday - Buffet 

AMRA HOTEL 

Shehrazad Disco — (9 - 3 a.m.) 

Couples only closed Mondays 

REGENCY PALACE HOTEL 
Al Alali nightclub — (9 - 2 A.m.) 

Dinner, Dancing and show. 

Scquenco Band 

LA CESAR NIGHTCLUB — Jebel Lweibdeh 
Dinner, Dancing and Live Music 
Every Night — (9:00 - 3:00 a.m.) 


* 11 i u m 



L'Ecofa Fan* 


NEWS IN FRENCH 


mw'a Company Bullato 0 UI 


NEWS IN ARABIC 


Barney Mller 



House Calls 


100 Greet Palnllngo | Science bil l 


Rely, 

Ace of 8 p|M 


NEWS IN ENGLISH 


(Ptay ol (ho Merit# 



FRIDAY 


Lo Oeseit 
do Tarlere 


lo Theatre do 
BouvenJ 


Medcal fleporl 



brawn Court 


Play oUtio Weak I SWrafora. MovpgMheWart 





SOLUTIONS 

Chess \cmo .milter 


I R Ki! 0 • R: 2 Ki — K IS dis ch. 
R— B2 lil'K-KI: 3 Q-R.l eh .uid I 
Q — R7 iluilc): 3 Q — kklfi. Koiyns 
Black has tin pi mil dclcncc lo the 
(It rca to i tod Q— R7 oh uud Q RX 
mate 

Target 

CAMBERING anno carmine 
cinema cram cream creaming 
crime EMBRACING engrain 


\eine .milter .iiiicu .uniee amine 
■irming hjim Ivam he.miing Ivrifl 
bream Ine-numy hum camhet 

c iiieiii.ie.mil ’ic i eameecriii Kciin.li' 
tii nni Kiim k mn. ice giime lecnw" 
linage ninnn in. wo ni.ieei mugsC 
iii.iij’.ie iii.iin mime mange ni.iii|!Ci 
illume mi. ire iiiaige maiKm in.iiinc 
mean imc.i mien mm.i mmee min- 
cer mine miner iiiii.igc mile name 
'iiniie leant leuiiiing remain icma* 
mile. 


Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

.14 T^a^n S lR 8 'lliIlt ^ n n,.S, B P ., ,0 ‘r BPA-nlircJ. 12. Poll. 13, I Pr-al*;*. 

21 O .nVlfrau 1 -t 7, T/W 0r1, 1 ■•Lilian. 20. C-ldd-l*. 

nil t tar* MI n M ■■hilly. 28, hunt. 28, Stook.y. 31. 

AvsenSed.' n. J* 3. .Falfneu. 4. Deil-it. S. 


EASY SOLUTION 

Notooina 0 ff a< ftLiftSWn, 111 Elnciumt. la. Alas. 13. Polite. M 
Plan (M* DflpiThnmi «& 4?*. °hiwt^oa. 18. Evodlug. 2D. pistol. 21. 
34 6oneealad k Pr$Ln£ tra o C D ta -, 28 v Roln - 20 - Scream. 31 . Rotters. 
Pakistan 42, ^Burpum ^ ' Luck,Br ' 3B - **«»«»• -* 0 - Ewer ' 4I * 

DefenceY H &TVnl^^in^?ni l .» , Ignoring 4, Sowing. 6. 

Triolu 19 AlarLM n2S t o.?'»S ubtat F- 8 - Enjoy*. 11. Season*. J A 
iT.Prfckla aORmhiri^' % y tr «- 23. Castle. 26. Accelerate. 26, Brn. 
Nectnr. 30 ProiL. SfPTEoSl. 0bU,PB a ' 2, 8urnrlsB 33 - D#BcU Ml 


CULTURAL 

CENTRES 


Xin^l I'likmul 
LVnirc.'. 
i AmaricanCcMrt 
Bflilth Council 
Frtiwli Cetera 
.OoMhe Insiliuie 

fiiri«C*nin . . 
SpantahCnyrt 
TurMshComn : 
ILiy.] aruCaMrr 


■RENT-A-CAR 


Ub . 

MRtqui. : . 

• . A unto ...... 

BtthartA - 
D»U1 ... - 

Fbwh .'. - 
• Flt*» i- 
• lliddad 
Hiiluni 

► *m( . - ■ 

; Nalk<nii !• ! 

;• . wdijfcipftij . 

f'.ftwa 

. Sawllae .. , 

3ir*udl 

, 1 :iuig- L-', • • \ 


Tjv+e. „ 

r r r . .. . 

I'niwd ... .. 


EMBASSIES 


HOTELS 

Amman 


\mni .. 

. JloHdaylnn 
Marrirar 

'InKiUuuinmui .... 

Am^nMAfi . 

' Cnmnwitnra • : . 

' Mhfqta Em 
U ratidPoIwo . .... ' . ■ 
Tl«M .; .•-■*. • 

IiWfbiUiwjl I 

’ gin R^rk ] !. ; ' .. 

JOnUnTinfr ; ‘ .. 
■. vni«ii*i[iwi. . . 

■ : A4aba 


JIWJI 
. 6*3100. 
tiBUM; 

two 00 
. n>» 

.. ttJMI 
. 41161 
. fit SI it 
. 665111 
. 6671 SO 
. 4611*1 
. 661 IH, 
1*1772. 

. . II.H0I. 

’ . 161 161 1 
am : 


UnbdM) Inn . 
\I-Manv i- 1 .., 

,U^Yr*r . - ■ 

SfiKSL": 

; dHly. |. 


•• . 1. ,’.2416 
• •: , .4Mi; 

. ■. ■ :'41U 

-» , MSI 
•• "I', ,4J1.I‘ 
: i-WJfr; 


Alwrttn ■ • , • . , 

N 1dm<n 

luiraibn 

Bahrain! .. .. . 
Balglao . . i . 

BrtUfc ■ . 

Bultarlan 

CTiad 

' Caiwdhm 
[Chlltan . 

-Ciacliutlovih 

Prtncti ' , 

. German ■ ... 

. Creek 

‘ Hainan ConrahHe 

Husglrtjn *, 

ladllo . ... t .. 

bool ' . ■ 

: ■ . . -..I ' 

: ViuiDbi* . ' 

Kuwalit ■ : , „ j 

I5?S“ T* • ' ' 

. ’ MntWian • 

1,'Nptih Korean ...j 
, Romani • 

. iSSNeei j.v 

.7- .':V' 


. 41*71.2 
' 4JIBI 
... 4,»247 
■ 664141 
.4161.1 
- 4116 ] 

i 31314 
11140 

mil*, t 

... 661336 
. '665105 
v 41J7.1.4 
. 41.151 ! 

. 12)21/2. 

. 2)163 
44916 
JT02B 
. • J9.DI/2 
■1 MlM ■ 
4)416 
, 665107 
.... 4I23S' . 
4i)B|-: 


Romanian . .., 
Saudi Aniban 
SfiuiHKumn 
SpaWah _ . . 
Sudinh* . . • , 

S«l“ • . 

Syrian . 


- 44.107 

■ W “ — --41251 
.1.8 A. .,..44)71. 

Us v- flja 

iW, V, JJ’I| 

isasar- ■' m 

AIRLINES 


■W;. „ ■ . . 1 ... 

B».)f 

“Sir ; 

T* 1 • I*:- 2)641 e 


Uhj*a 
LuAhanaa 
Mala* 
MEA 
Olympic 
Pan Am 
Qanta* - 
Baud la ,1. 
Somalia . 
5 a 6 ana . . 
5 AS ... 
Sn*apo« 
S»l»Alr. v 
Syrian 
.Uml ... .Li 
Tarom ■ , .. 
Varif .; 
lugrah* . 


- 22175 

- J- - . 24B05 

MIA* 

-- . ... 66UJ0 

-- . *1)0574*2)6 

- HtJa 

*6104 

. 24)6). 
- ; - . • 

*I8»3 

.. )77|4 

...-. )95I0 

. 3*8)6 

. _ 22)24 

■ - .. 22S)6 

.4194) 

22147 

- - 22324 

- .. 30)10 

^ ... - 3601 1 

71 


. M«cc Hascur 

1*2.21 11 1.37717 

Mica Head- 

• svanrri .. . . * 2040 /) 

TrimcPol'rt S*JW I 

Electric Pov, tr 

Co . 16161-1 

MunJc«»| « W r . 

S,,kl « • - 71 12S-* 


HOSPITALS 


EMERGENCIES 

1 jgtt.- ' 

• ss?™, “v • 

• ^arici V..-, 22090.) 


Huiubf Mcdlcui 

star - - ««> 

J. Ammon Mini' 

Wwln., . ’ J6I<( ’ 

5?V"* o aol I .... 664 1 71 4 

museums : : 


AJI* All 

(kllcry 662 l|I rf , 

Pol (lore 

Mutcum — 51760 

Popular Ufa of 

Jordan — SI 742 

ArchMOfoftical ' 

Museum 

664240 

GENERAL 

JOriJill icirkiiKin ■' JlJJ! 

R*CboJnrdjn ( • Miff 

ToS 0 ' 4JIII ' 

HotyComplm. ^ 

Price CVmip- 

lnru» ... Mill* 

Amman Muniripe) • 

Library .. 2IIH 

V'n.'van.ly of Jordan • ... 

Library. I*1J1S 

01 ; : , iid 

■ » 

iordtrt and- 

Mtddlakasicalla • ■ « 

OvaibeuCjiU Ij'- 

Cablf wTrfrjiam ■ I*'; 

Rcptirfenin - , , If. 

Outt'p A Hi lnrrroaWMi_ ■ • 1 • 

Afrprtl ' 'i (i>|T!7I)0/2 


Jtrdao Noijonai ‘ 

- c> *"y -~i JO 11 *. 


puzzles’ 



North 

$ J 9 3 

J 8 7 8 

AK. 18 U 
West East 

« E 10 B 4 2 A Q 7 6 
OAlOa 0 Q 87 


0 a 10 a 

0 K 10 0 
* 9 5 


0 Q 8 7 5 4 

0 J 0 

« Q 10 7 
South 


6AJ9S 
© K 6 

i A Q fl 4 3 
6 2 

Dealer South: N/S vulnerable 

'litis was the lost hand in the semi- 
final or a team event and both North- 
South pairs reached the optimistic 


n ■ 

wmzwmsm 

m ■■■ 
□ ■■■ 

□ ■■■ 

mmy m'm* 

rm w±m?m 


[BTjTol TARGET 

T|C Tin 

j* 1 E I R 1 WMl SMB 

How many words of four letters or 
more can you make from (he letters 


contract 3NT. West led a low spade lo 
the Queen and Ace. A finesse of J lost 
lo the Queen and the return of 7 wns 
covered by 1 he 9 and 10. 

What should West play now? Both 
players found the right defence — a 
second club. Suppose now (hat de- 
clarer plays three more rounds of 
dubs, discarding, shall we say, three 
diamonds. Now, if he plays the last 
club, his hand is ruined, and ifhe leaves 
a good club on the table he is also at 
least one trick short. 

Of course, West can play King and ‘ 
another spade after winning (he second 
round. This gives the declarer eight (op 
tricks — five dubs, one diamond and 
iwo spades. But now, when dummy’s 
clubs are played ofT, it is West who 
comes under pressure. He cannot even 
keep his flfih spade: if he keeps Ace of 
hearts and K 1 0 of diamonds, he mjy 
be thrown in. 

So the lesson oflhe play is.- make the 
declarer play off dummy’s long suit 
while the discards arc awkward for 
him. To pu( it another way, attack the 
hand (hat is short of entries. 


Rarlsson (Sweden) v. Sub* (Rumania), 
Eksjo 1982. This diagram had a special 
significance for White (to move). If he 
won it, he qualified for (he 
prestige grandmaster title. 

White is two pawns up, hut a win 
looks dubious. Black threatens KixQ. 
has n useful passed pawn, and given the 
chance is ready to take the while 
knight. 

Lars karlsson solved the puzzle and 
is now a CM, Can you do as well? 


shown here? In making a word, 
each Idler may be used once only. 
Each word musl contain Ihe large 
Idler, and there musl be at least two 
nine-letter words in the list. No 
plu rals; no foreign words; no 
proper names. TODAY'S TAR- 
GET: 44 words, good; 55 words, 
very good; 66 words, excellent. 

iLL SOLUTIONS ON P 30 



GRYiPTlC PVZZm 

9 No malt,*°w 8 St‘ happens or 
who's being tried (2, 3, 4] 

10 The water drain has been 
repaired by the foreigner (81 

12 Letters of appointment C4i 

13 Before, as l arranged, put In a 
good word (fll 

14 The rates are different on 
crime (7) 

IB Feedng the men had posted 
U round (B) 

17 Send one overseas, to one's 
. -delight i 0 ) 

IB Communications frem the 

Uleedersl (7) 

20 The attendant, you say, 

besides, is In tne Ice-breaker 
(flj 

21 Having put back the atone, 
wash the ring (4) 

24 More rum? No pall 181 
26 Extremely powerfully i 8 > 

26 Back with the boat (4) 

20 'How thlok-set the broker Is? 

31 "lie's ribbing you," you say 
tremulously (7) 

34 Peeling at homo teaching <9i 
36 ignore the lack of respect tfll 
33 The girl got a Ash, which is 
vexatious (7) 

39 Certainly 1 would need to 
demolish the Interior i 0 ) 

40 Unhappy, ae some eyes are (4 1 

41 Determined to And a soul, 
somehow in a tree. Ridiculous) 

42 w/th tho vegetable, etc., get 
our mlnco l fll 

DOWN 

1 oettlng rid of the silly lids 
that cover the soap-flakes ( B> 

2 Mean to take Issue with the 
clergyman (61 

3 The beauty of Juctlce (Q) 

4 Stop outside on the street idi 

5 Agreed to take the money 
Instead, wrongly (81 

6 Cutting the runny acts in It 
and no longer minding i4, 6 ) 

7 illnoss that inskes one feel 
uncomfortable? ( 7 1 

I Quickly spinning the to;* 
round again (8) 

11 Isn't turning everybody on. 
you establish (7) 

16 He who cometh came In. any- 
how 18 ) 

19 Encased tn bronze. It Is 
enormous (6) 

- 2D The dog Sd made better (3) 

22 Guide up to thB Up (8) 

23 Either do nothing or become 
violent tOj 

26 Managing to extinguish the 
(Ire and leaving (7, 3) 

28 She's not sure that ehe will 

27 Well® come* to mind t7l 

30 Think the eon poured the 
drink out (8) 

31 Sat up playing the nuto; 
charming (8) 

32 Saved by. you think, tho grass 
border (8) 


l)se Ihe same diagram for either ihe Cryptic or the Easy puzzle. 



33 So 1 ,? W iplln,i 

36 Spokesman for the bank? ( 8 ) 

36 Infer the man turned and 
miaoued (61 

37 Gives the name and a great 
deal more ( 6 ) 

EASY PUZZLE 

AOROSB 

9 White sparkling wine 

10 J’erauaalvc (B) 

13 Unfortunately { 4 1 

13 Well-mannered (6) 

14 Offensive (7) 

IB Respiring (fit 

17 Punishes (flj 

11 Dodging (7) 

20 Handgun («> 

21 Scheme (4) 

24 Beaman |4, 4) 

20 Takes out (8| 

21 Duty liet (4) 

29 Shriek fO) 

31 gada 17) 

34 Hidden ifl) 

36 Screw (0) 


31 More fortunate i7) 

39 Respond* 16) 

40 Pitcher (4) 

41 Asian country (&> 

4i ° Ut,,r, Ml 

t Jumble up (8) 

2 Procession (61 

3 Taking no notice of 
IS 1 

4 Stitching (8) 

5 Means of protection 

i ai 

llrcuitolie (10) 

7 Early modern artiste 
(7) 

i Takes pleasure In (8) 
11 Time® of year (71 
19 Illusory feats COl 
19 Wide-awake (fit 
2D Cushion (3 J 
22 Unit of volume (5) 
23 Portree* (81 
36 Ptok up speed 4 101 
28 Deciduous tree (3i 
27 Tingle (7) 

30 Lasting (B) 

31 Male bird* ( 8 ) 

32 Unexpected event 18) 
33 Loss 17) 

36 Bugnry fluid 1 6) 

36 Laud ( 8 ) 

37 Basest (0) 



&7W‘ 





ilf 


1 


4 *±T \str - . fry- . *, 


THE YEAR OP THE „ 7 

FRENCH REVOLUTION? ( r 

HOW MANY SIDES TO ^ 

A DODECAHEDRON? ^ 

WICKETS IN A HAT TRICK? $ 

DIAL TO FETCH THE POLICE ' ( 

IN A HURRY? 



4» 






SPORTING SAM 


ease 


by Reg Wootton 






mi 

i 

% 
'Mm 



Solution below 


1789 French Revolu- 
tion. 8 1 sides to a dode- 
cahedron. 3 wickets for 
a hat trick in cricket, 
dial 999 for the police. 
All are names for Sa- 
tan. 



SIA& JUNIOR CROSSWORD i. ^1^1 ON 


• l"- -,i -mML '0VJBN ** •' 

•wiA aaippuxid -e dun*u ’i p- ' MM0 ? U m 

■Z! II paaaaid ‘fl -Suiddrx 8 m *d*7L *9 ’g— ‘BSOUAV 

’ ' '■ . l‘ | 



ACROSS 

5 Pull forcibly 
G Largo water-jug 

8 Tho Mlvlng of gratulliCB 

9 Fixed in the ground 

11 Long Ash 

12 Delated ljy hlntxl 

DOWN 

1 Sm&-.hfc.d lb vAcccs 

2 Pfaturc of a camel 

3 Snail! brunch growth 

4 Supplying 

7 Bsesntlal to life 

8 Native of Poland 
10 Carry away 


Can you draw each of these five figures 
in one continuous line without drawing 

Ltr /7R\ A 





■ Solution 
next week 









































